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HEART    AND    SCIENCE. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

The  next  day — the  important  Tuesday  of  the 
lecture  on  Matter ;  the  delightful  Tuesday  of 
Teresa's  arrival  —  brought  with  it  special 
demands  on  Carmina's  pen. 

Her  first  letter  was  addressed  to  Frances. 
It  was  frankly  and  earnestly  written  ;  entreat- 
ing Miss  Minerva  to  appoint  a  place  at  which 
they  might  meet,  and  assuring  her,  in  the  most 
affectionate  terms,  that  she  was  still  loved, 
trusted,  and  admired  by  her  faithful  friend. 
Helped  by  her  steadier  flow  of  spirits,  Carmina 
could  now  see  all  that  was  worthiest  of  sym- 
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pathy  and  admiration,  all  that  claimed  loving 
submission  and  allowance  from  herself,  in  the 
sacrifice  to  which  Miss  Minerva  had  submitted. 
How  bravely  the  poor  governess  had  controlled 
the  jealous  misery  that  tortured  her!  How 
nobly  she  had  renounced  Carmina's  friendship 
for  Carmina's  sake ! 

Later  in  the  day,  Marceline  took  the  letter 
to  the  flower  shop,  and  placed  it  herself  under 
the  cord  of  one  of  the  boxes — still  waiting  to 
be  claimed. 

The  second  letter  filled  many  pages,  and 
occupied  the  remainder  of  the  morning. 

With  the  utmost  delicacy,  but  with  perfect 
truthfulness  at  the  same  time,  Carmina  revealed 
to  her  betrothed  husband  the  serious  reasons 
which  had  forced  her  to  withdraw  herself  from 
his  mother's  care.  Bound  to  speak  at  last  in 
her  own  defence,  she  felt  that  concealments 
and  compromises  would  be  alike  unworthy  of 
Ovid  and  of  herself.     What  she  had  already^ 
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written  to  Teresa,  she  now  wrote  again— with 
but  one  modification.  She  expressed  herself 
forbearingly  towards  Ovid's  mother.  The 
closing  words  of  the  letter  were  worthy  of 
Carmina's  gentle,  just,  and  generous  nature. 

'  You  will  perhaps  say,  Why  do  I  only  hear 
now  of  all  that  you  have  suffered  ?  My  love, 
I  have  longed  to  tell  you  of  it !  I  have  even 
taken  up  my  pen  to  begin.  But  I  thought  of 
you,  and  put  it  down  again.  How  selfish,  how 
cruel,  to  hinder  your  recovery  by  causing  you 
sorrow  and  suspense — to  bring  you  back 
perhaps  to  England  before  your  health  was 
restored  !  I  don't  regret  the  effort  that  it  has 
cost  me  to  keep  silence.  My  only  sorrow  in 
writing  to  you  is,  that  I  must  speak  of  your 
mother  in  terms  which  may  lower  her  in  her 
son's  estimation.' 

Joseph  brought  the  luncheon  up  to  Car- 
mina's room. 

The  mistress  was  still  at  her  studies ;  the 
B  2 
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master  had  gone  to  his  club.  As  for  the  girls, 
their  only  teacher  for  the  present  was  the 
teacher  of  music.  When  the  ordeal  of  the 
lecture  and  the  discussion  had  been  passed, 
Mrs.  Gallilee  threatened  to  take  Miss  Minerva's 
place  herself,  until  a  new  governess  could  be 
found.  For  once,  Maria  and  Zo  showed  a 
sisterly  similarity  in  their  feelings.  It  was 
hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  looked  forward 
to  her  learned  mother's  instruction  with  the 
greatest  terror. 

Carmina  heard  the  pupils  at  the  piano, 
while  she  was  eating  her  luncheon.  The  pro- 
fanation of  music  ceased,  when  she  went  into 
the  bedroom  to  get  ready  for  her  daily  drive. 

She  took  her  letter,  duly  closed  and  stamped, 
downstairs  with  her — to  be  sent  to  the  post 
with  the  other  letters  of  the  day,  placed  in  the 
hall-basket.  In  the  weakened  state  of  her 
nerves,  the  effort  that  she  had  made  in  writing 
to  Ovid  had  shaken  her.     Her  heart  beat  un- 
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easily ;  her  knees  trembled,  as  she  descended 
the  stairs. 

Arrived  in  sight  of  the  hall,  she  discovered 
a  man  walking  slowly  to  and  fro.  He  turned 
towards  her  as  she  advanced,  and  disclosed  the 
detestable  face  of  Mr.  Le  Frank. 

The  music-master's  last  reserves  of  patience 
had  come  to  an  end.  Watch  for  them  as  he 
might,  no  opportunities  had  presented  them- 
selves of  renewing  his  investigation  in  Car- 
mina's  room.  In  the  interval  that  had  passed, 
his  hungry  suspicion  of  her  had  been  left  to 
feed  on  itself.  The  motives  for  that  incompre- 
hensible attempt  to  make  a  friend  of  him 
remained  hidden  in  as  thick  a  darkness  as  ever. 
Victim  of  adverse  circumstances,  he  had  deter- 
mined (with  the  greatest  reluctance)  to  take 
the  straightforward  course.  Instead  of  secretly 
getting  his  information  from  Carmina's  journals 
and  letters,  he  was  now  reduced  to  openly 
applying  for  enlightenment  to  Carmina  herself. 
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Occupying,  for  the  time  being,  the  position 
of  an  honourable  man,  he  presented  himself  at 
cruel  disadvantage.  He  was  not  master  of  his 
own  glorious  voice ;  he  was  without  the  self- 
possession  indispensable  to  the  perfect  perform- 
ance of  his  magnificent  bow.  '  I  have  waited 
to  have  a  word  with  you,'  he  began  abruptly, 
'  before  you  go  out  for  your  drive.' 

Already  unnerved,  even  before  she  had  seen 
him — painfully  conscious  that  she  had  com- 
mitted a  serious  error,  on  the  last  occasion 
when  they  had  met,  in  speaking  at  all — Car- 
mina  neither  answered  him  nor  looked  at  him. 
She  bent  her  head  confusedly,  and  advanced  a 
little  nearer  to  the  house  door. 

He  at  once  moved  so  as  to  place  himself  in 
her  way. 

'  I  must  request  you  to  call  to  mind  what 
passed  between  us,'  he  resumed,  '  when  we  met 
by  accident  some  little  time  since.' 

He  had  speculated  on  frightening  her.     His 
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insolence  stirred  her  spirit  into  asserting  itself. 
'  Let  me  by,  if  you  please,'  she  said ;  '  the  car- 
riage is  waiting  for  me.' 

'  The  carriage  can  wait  a  little  longer,'  he 
answered  coarsely.  '  On  the  occasion  to  which 
I  have  referred,  you  were  so  good  as  to  make 
advances,  to  which  I  cannot  consider  myself  as 
having  any  claim.  Perhaps  you  will  favour 
me  by  stating  your  motives  ?  ' 

4 1  don't  understand  you,  sir.' 

'  Oh,  yes — you  do  ! ' 

She  stepped  back,  and  laid  her  hand  on  the 
bell  which  rang  below  stairs,  in  the  pantry. 
'  Must  I  ring  ?  '  she  said. 

It  was  plain  that  she  would  do  it,  if  he 
moved  a  step  nearer  to  her.  He  drew  aside — 
with  a  look  which  made  her  tremble.  On 
passing  the  hall-table,  she  placed  her  letter  in 
the  post-basket.  His  eye  followed  it,  as  it  left 
her  hand  :  he  became  suddenly  penitent  and 
polite.     '  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  alarmed  you,'  he 
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said,  and  opened  the  house-door  for  her — with- 
out showing  himself  to  Marceline  and  the 
coachman  outside. 

The  carriage  having  been  driven  away,  he 
softly  closed  the  door  again,  and  returned  to 
the  hall-table.  He  looked  into  the  post- 
basket. 

Was  there  any  danger  of  discovery  by  the 
servants  ?  The  footman  was  absent,  attending 
his  mistress  on  her  way  to  the  lecture.  None 
of  the  female  servants  were  on  the  stairs.  He 
took  up  Carmina's  letter,  and  looked  at  the 
address  :  To  Ovid  Vere,  Esq. 

His  eyes  twinkled  furtively ;  his  excellent 
memory  for  injuries  reminded  him  that  Ovid 
Vere  had  formerly  endeavoured  (without  even 
caring  to  conceal  it)  to  prevent  Mrs.  Gallilee 
from  engaging  him  as  her  music-master.  By 
subtle  links  of  its  own  forging,  his  vindictive 
nature  now  connected  his  hatred  of  the  person 
to  whom   the   letter  was  addressed,  with  his 
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interest  in  stealing  the  letter  itself  for  the 
possible  discovery  of  Carolina's  secrets.  The 
clock  told  him  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  to 
open  the  envelope,  and  (if  the  contents  proved 
to  be  of  no  importance)  to  close  it  again,  and 
take  it  himself  to  the  post.  After  a  last  look 
round,  he  withdrew  undiscovered,  with  the 
letter  in  his  pocket. 

On  its  way  back  to  the  house,  the  carriage 
was  passed  by  a  cab,  with  a  man  in  it,  driven 
at  such  a  furious  rate  that  there  was  a  narrow 
escape  of  collision.  The  maid  screamed  ;  Car- 
mina  turned  pale ;  the  coachman  wondered 
why  the  man  in  the  cab  was  in  such  a  hurry. 
The  man  was  Mr.  Mool's  head  clerk,  charged 
with  news  for  Doctor  Benjulia. 
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The  mind  of  the  clerk's  master  had  been 
troubled  by  serious  doubts,  after  Carmina  left 
his  house  on  Sunday. 

Her  agitated  manner,  her  strange  questions, 
and  her  abrupt  departure,  all  suggested  to  Mr. 
Mool's  mind  some  rash  project  in  contemplation 
— perhaps  even  the  plan  of  an  elopement.  To 
most  other  men,  the  obvious  course  to  take 
would  have  been  to  communicate  with  Mrs. 
Gallilee.  But  the  lawyer  preserved  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  the  interview  which  had  taken 
place  at  his  office.  The  detestable  pleasure 
which  Mrs.  Gallilee  had  betrayed  in  profaning 
the  memory  of  Carmina's  mother,  had  so 
shocked   and  disgusted  him,   that  he  recoiled 
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from  the  idea  of  holding  any  further  inter- 
course with  her,  no  matter  how  pressing  the 
emergency  might  be.  It  was  possible,  after 
what  had  passed,  that  Carmina  might  feel  the 
propriety  of  making  some  explanation  by  letter. 
He  decided  to  wait  until  the  next  morning,  on 
the  chance  of  hearing  from  her. 

On  the  Monday,  no  letter  arrived. 

Proceeding  to  the  office,  Mr.  Mool  found, 
in  his  business-correspondence,  enough  to 
occupy  every  moment  of  his  time.  He  had 
purposed  writing  to  Carmina,  but  the  idea  was 
now  inevitably  pressed  out  of  his  mind.  It 
was  only  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work  that  he 
had  leisure  to  think  of  a  matter  of  greater 
importance — that  is  to  say,  of  the  necessity  of 
discovering  Benjulia's  friend  of  other  days,  the 
Italian  teacher  Baccani.  He  left  instructions 
with  one  of  his  clerks  to  make  inquiries,  the 
next  morning,  at  the  shops  of  foreign  book- 
sellers.    There,  and  there   only,  the  question 
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might  be  answered,  whether  Baccani  was  still 
living,  and  living  in  London. 

The  inquiries  proved  successful.  On  Tues- 
day afternoon,  Baccani's  address  was  in  Mr. 
Mool's  hands. 

Busy  as  he  still  was,  the  lawyer  set  aside 
his  own  affairs,  in  deference  to  the  sacred  duty 
of  defending  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  to 
the  pressing  necessity  of  silencing  Mrs.  Gal- 
lilee's  cruel  and  slanderous  tongue.  Arrived  at 
Baccani's  lodgings,  he  was  informed  that  the 
language-master  had  gone  to  his  dinner  at  a 
neighbouring  restaurant.  Mr.  Mool  waited  at 
the  lodgings,  and  sent  a  note  to  Baccani.  In 
ten  minutes  more  he  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  an  elderly  man,  of  ascetic  appear- 
ance ;  whose  looks  and  tones  showed  him  to  be 
apt  to  take  offence  on  small  provocation,  and 
more  than  half  ready  to  suspect  an  eminent 
solicitor  of  being  a  spy. 

But  Mr.  Mool's  experience  was  equal  to  the 
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call  on  it.  Having  fully  explained  the  object 
that  he  had  in  view,  he  left  the  apology  for 
his  intrusion  to  be  inferred,  and  concluded  by 
appealing,  in  his  own  modest  way,  to  the 
sympathy  of  an  honourable  man. 

Silently  forming  his  opinion  of  the  lawyer, 
while  he  listened,  Baccani  expressed  the  con- 
clusion at  which  he  had  arrived,  in  these 
terms : 

'  My  experience  of  mankind,  sir,  has  been 
a  bitterly  bad  one.  You  have  improved  my 
opinion  of  human  nature  since  you  entered  this 
room.  That  is  not  a  little  thing  to  say,  at  my 
age  and  in  my  circumstances.' 

He  bowed  gravely,  and  turned  to  his  bed. 
From  under  it,  he  pulled  out  a  clumsy  tin  box 
Having  opened  the  rusty  lock  with  some 
difficulty,  he  produced  a  ragged  pocket-book, 
and  picked  out  from  it  a  paper  which  looked 
like  an  old  letter. 

'  There,'  he  said,  handing  the  paper  to  Mr. 
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Mool,  '  is  the  statement  which  vindicates  this 
lady's  reputation.  Before  you  open  the  manu- 
script I  must  tell  you  how  I  came  by  it.' 

He  appeared  to  feel  such  embarrassment 
in  approaching  the  subject,  that  Mr.  Mool 
interposed. 

'  I  am  already  acquainted,'  he  said,  '  with 
some  of  the  circumstances  to  which  you  are 
about  to  allude.  I  happen  to  know  of  the 
wager  in  which  the  calumny  originated,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  wager  was  decided. 
The  events  which  followed  are  the  only  events 
that  I  need  trouble  you  to  describe.' 

Baccani's  grateful  sense  of  relief  avowed 
itself  without  reserve.  '  I  feel  your  kindness,' 
he  said,  '  almost  as  keenly  as  I  feel  my  own 
disgraceful  conduct,  in  permitting  a  woman's 
reputation  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  wager. 
From  whom  did  you  obtain  your  information  ? ' 

'From  the  person  who  mentioned  your 
name  to  me — Doctor  Benjulia.' 
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Baccani  lifted  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of 
angry  protest. 

c  Don't  speak  of  him  again  in  my  pre- 
sence ! '  he  burst  out.  c  That  man  has  insulted 
me.  When  I  took  refuge  from  political  per- 
secution in  this  country,  I  sent  him  my 
prospectus.  From  my  own  humble  position 
as  a  teacher  of  languages,  I  looked  up  without 
envy  to  his  celebrity  among  doctors  ;  I  thought 
I  might  remind  him,  not  unfavourably,  of  our 
early  friendship — I,  who  had  done  him  a 
hundred  kindnesses  in  those  past  days.  He 
has  never  taken  the  slightest  notice  of  me  ;  he 
has  not  even  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  my 
prospectus.  Despicable  wretch  !  Let  me  hear 
no  more  of  him.' 

1  Pray  forgive  me  it  I  refer  to  him  again — 
for  the  last  time,'  Mr.  Mool  pleaded.  'Did 
your  acquaintance  with  him  continue,  after  the 
question  of  the  wager  had  been  settled  ?  ' 

'  No,     sir ! '    Baccani     answered     sternly. 
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'  When  I  was  at  leisure  to  go  to  the  club  at 
which  we  were  accustomed  to  meet,  he  had 
left  Borne.  From  that  time  to  this — I  rejoice 
to  say  it — I  have  never  set  eyes  on  him.' 

The  obstacles  which  had  prevented  the 
refutation  of  the  calumny  from  reaching  Ben- 
julia  were  now  revealed.  Mr.  Mool  had  only 
to  hear,  next,  how  that  refutation  had  been 
obtained.  A  polite  hint  sufficed  to  remind 
Baccani  of  the  explanation  that  he  had 
promised. 

'  I  am  naturally  suspicious,'  he  began 
abruptly  ;  '  and  I  doubted  the  woman  when 
I  found  that  she  kept  her  veil  down.  Besides, 
it  was  not  in  my  way  of  thinking  to  believe 
that  an  estimable  married  lady  could  have 
compromised  herself  with  a  scoundrel,  who  had 
boasted  that  she  was  his  mistress.  I  waited 
in  the  street,  until  the  woman  came  out.  I 
followed  her,  and  saw  her  meet  a  man.  The 
two  went  together  to  a  theatre.     I  took  my 
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place  near  them.  She  lifted  her  veil  as  a 
matter  of  course.  My  suspicion  of  foul  play- 
was  instantly  confirmed.  When  the  perform- 
ance was  over,  1  traced  her  back  to  Mr. 
Robert  Graywell's  house.  He  and  his  wife 
were  both  absent  at  a  party.  I  was  too 
indignant  to  wait  till  they  came  back.  Under 
the  threat  of  charging  the  wretch  with  stealing 
her  mistress's  clothes,  I  extorted  from  her  the 
signed  confession  which  you  have  in  your  hand. 
She  was  under  notice  to  leave  her  place  for 
insolent  behaviour.  The  personation  which 
had  been  intended  to  deceive  me,  was  an  act 
of  revenge ;  planned  between  herself  and  the 
blackguard  who  had  employed  her  to  make 
his  lie  look  like  truth.  A  more  shameless 
creature  I  never  met  with.  She  said  to  me, 
'I  am  as  tall  as  my  mistress,  and  a  better 
figure  ;  and  I've  often  worn  her  fine  clothes 
on  holiday  occasions.'  In  )Tour  country,  Mr. 
Mool,  such  women — so  I  am  told — are  ducked 
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in  a  pond.  There  is  one  thing  more  to  add, 
before  you  read  the  confession.  Mrs.  Bobert 
Gray  well  did  imprudently  send  the  man  some 
money — in  answer  to  a  begging  letter  artfully 
enough  written  to  excite  her  pity.  A  second 
application  was  refused  by  her  husband. 
What  followed  on  that,  you  know  already.' 

Having  read  the  confession,  Mr.  Mool  was 
permitted  to  take  a  copy,  and  to  make  any  use 
of  it  which  he  might  think  desirable.  His  one 
remaining  anxiety  was  to  hear  what  had 
become  of  the  person  who  had  planned  the 
deception.  '  Surely,'  he  said,  '  that  villain  has 
not  escaped  punishment  ?  ' 

Baccani  answered  this  in  his  own  bitter 
way. 

'  My  dear  sir,  how  can  you  ask  such  a 
simple  question  ?  That  sort  of  man  always 
escapes  punishment.  In  the  last  extreme  of 
poverty  his  luck  provides  him  with  somebody 
to   cheat.     Common   respect   for  Mrs.  Bobert 
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Gray  well  closed  my  lips  ;  and  I  was  the  only 
person  acquainted  with  the  circumstances.  I 
wrote  to  our  club  declaring  the  fellow  to  be  a 
cheat — and  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  he 
cheated  at  cards.  He  knew  better  than  to 
insist  on  my  explaining  myself — he  resigned, 
and  disappeared.  I  dare  say  he  is  living  still 
— living  in  clover  on  some  unfortunate  woman. 
The  beautiful  and  the  good  die  untimely 
deaths.     He,  and  his  kind,  last  and  live.' 

Mr.  Mool  had  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  plead  in  favour  of  the  more  hopeful  view, 
which  believes  in  the  agreeable  fiction  called 
'poetical  justice.'  He  tried  to  express  his 
sense  of  obligation  at  parting.  Baccani  refused 
to  listen. 

'  The  obligation  is  all  on  my  side,'  he  said. 
'  As  I  have  already  told  you,  your  visit  has 
added  a  bright  day  to  my  calendar.  In  our 
pilgrimage,  my  friend,  through  this  world  of 
rogues  and  fools,  we  may  never  meet  again. 

c  2 
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Let  us  remember  gratefully  that  we  have  met. 
Farewell.' 

So  they  parted. 

Keturning  to  his  office,  Mr.  Mool  attached 
to  the  copy  of  the  confession  a  brief  statement 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Italian 
had  become  possessed  of  it.  He  then  added 
these  lines,  addressed  to  Benjulia: — '  You  set 
the  false  report  afloat.  I  leave  it  to  your  sense 
of  duty,  to  decide  whether  you  ought  not  to  go 
at  once  to  Mrs.  Gallilee,  and  tell  her  that  the 
slander  which  you  repeated  is  now  proved  to  be 
a  lie.  If  you  don't  agree  with  me,  I  must  go  to 
Mrs.  Gallilee  myself.  In  that  case  please  return, 
by  the  bearer,  the  papers  which  are  enclosed.' 

The  clerk  instructed  to  deliver  these  docu- 
ments, within  the  shortest  possible  space  of 
time,  found  Mr.  Mool  waiting  at  the  office,  on 
his  return.  He  answered  his  master's  inquiries 
by  producing  Benjulia's  reply. 

The  doctor's  amiable  humour  was  still  in 
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the  ascendant.  His  success  in  torturing  bis 
unfortunate  cook  had  been  followed  by  the 
receipt  of  a  telegram  from  his  friend  at  Mon- 
treal, containing  this  satisfactory  answer  to  his 
question  : — *  Not  brain  disease.'  With  his 
mind  now  set  completely  at  rest,  his  instincts 
as  a  gentleman  were  at  full  liberty  to  control 
him.  '  I  entirely  agree  with  you,'  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Mool.  '  I  go  back  with  your  clerk ;  the 
cab  will  drop  me  at  Mrs.  Gallilee's  house.' 

Mr.  Mool  turned  to  the  clerk. 

'  Did  you  wait  to  hear  if  Mrs.  Gallilee  was 
at  home  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Mrs.  Gallilee  was  absent,  sir — attending  a 
lecture.' 

'  What  did  Doctor  Benjulia  do  ? ' 

'  Went  into  the  house,  to  wait  her  return.' 
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CHAPTEK  XLIV. 

Mrs.  Gallilee's  page  (attending  to  the  house- 
door,  in  the  footman's  absence)  had  just  shown 
Benjulia  into  the  library,  when  there  was 
another  ring  at  the  bell.  The  new  visitor  was 
Mr.  Le  Frank.  He  appeared  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
Without  any  preliminary  questions,  he  said, 
'  Take  my  card  to  Mrs.  Gallilee.' 

'  My  mistress  is  out,  sir.' 

The  music-master  looked  impatiently  at  the 
hall-clock.  The  hall-clock  answered  him  by 
striking  the  half  hour  after  five. 

'  Do  you  expect  Mrs.  Gallilee  back  soon  ?  ' 

'We  don't  know,  sir.  The  footman  had 
his  orders  to  be  in  waiting  with  the  carriage,  at 
five.' 
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After  a  moment  of  irritable  reflection,  Mr.  Le 
Frank  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket.  '  Say  that 
I  have  an  appointment,  and  am  not  able  to 
wait.  Give  Mrs.  Gallilee  that  letter  the 
moment  she  comes  in.'  With  those  directions 
he  left  the  house. 

The  page  looked  at  the  letter.  It  was 
sealed ;  and,  over  the  address,  two  underlined 
words  were  written  : — '  Private.  Immediate.' 
Mindful  of  visits  from  tradespeople,  anxious  to 
see  his  mistress,  and  provided  beforehand  with 
letters  to  be  delivered  immediately,  the  boy 
took  a  pecuniary  view  of  Mr.  Le  Frank's  errand 
at  the  house.  '  Another  of  them,'  he  thought, 
'  wanting  his  money.' 

As  he  placed  the  letter  on  the  hall-table, 
the  library  door  opened,  and  Benjulia  appeared 
■ — weary  already  of  waiting,  without  occupation, 
for  Mrs.  Gallilee's  return. 

'  Is  smoking  allowed  in  the  library  ? '  lie 
asked. 
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The  page  looked  up  at  the  giant  towering 
over  him,  with  the  envious  admiration  of  a 
short  boy.  He  replied  with  a  discretion  beyond 
his  years :  '  Would  you  please  step  into  the 
smoking-room,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Anybody  there  ?  ' 

*  My  master,  sir.' 

Benjulia  at  once  declined  the  invitation  to 
the  smoking-room.  '  Anybody  else  at  home?  ' 
he  inquired. 

Miss  Carmina  was  upstairs — the  page  an- 
swered. '  And  I  think,'  he  added,  '  Mr.  Null 
is  with  her.' 

'Who's  Mr.  Null?' 

'  The  doctor,  sir.' 

Benjulia  declined  to  disturb  the  doctor. 
He  tried  a  third,  and  last  question. 

'  Where's  Zo  ?  ' 

'  Here  ! '  cried  a  shrill  voice  from  the  upper 
regions.     '  Who  are  You  ?  ' 

To  the  page's  astonishment,  the  giant-gen- 
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tleman  with  the  resonant  bass  voice  answered 
this  quite  gravely.     '  I'm  Benjulia,'  he  said. 

1  Come  up  ! '  cried  Zo. 

Benjulia  ascended  the  stairs. 

'  Stop  ! '  shouted  the  voice  from  above. 

Benjulia  stopped. 

'  Have  you  got  your  big  stick  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Bring  it  up  with  you.'  Benjulia  retraced 
his  steps  into  the  hall.  The  page  respectfully 
handed  him  his  stick.  Zo  became  impatient. 
'  Look  sharp  ! '  she  called  out. 

Benjulia  obediently  quickened  his  pace. 
Zo  left  the  schoolroom  (in  spite  of  the  faintly- 
heard  protest  of  the  maid  in  charge)  to  receive 
him  on  the  stairs.  They  met  on  the  landing, 
outside  Carmina's  room.  Zo  possessed  herself 
of  the  bamboo  cane,  and  led  the  way  in. 
'  Carmina !  here's  the  big  stick,  I  told  you 
about,'  she  announced. 

'  Whose  stick,  dear  ?  ' 
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Zo  returned  to  the  landing.  'Come  in, 
Benjulia,'  she  said — and  seized  him  by  the 
coat-tails.  Mr.  Null  rose  instinctively.  Was 
this  his  celebrated  colleague  ? 

With  some  reluctance,  Carmina  appeared  at 
the  door  ;  thinking  of  the  day  when  Ovid  had 
fainted,  and  when  the  great  man  had  treated 
her  so  harshly.  In  fear  of  more  rudeness,  she 
unwillingly  asked  him  to  come  in. 

Still  immovable  on  the  landing,  he  looked  at 
her  in  silence. 

The  serious  question  occurred  to  him  which 
had  formerly  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Mool. 
Had  Mrs.  Gallilee  repeated,  in  Carmina 's 
presence,  the  lie  which  slandered  her  mother's 
memory — the  lie  which  he  was  then  in  the 
house  to  expose  ? 

Watching  Benjulia  respectfully,  Mr.  Null 
saw,  in  that  grave  scrutiny,  an  opportunity  of 
presenting  himself  under  a  favourable  light. 
He  waved  his  hand  persuasively  towards  Car- 
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mina.  '  Some  nervous  prostration,  sir,  in  my 
interesting  patient,  as  you  no  doubt  perceive,' 
he  began.  'Not  such  rapid  progress  towards 
recovery  as  I  had  hoped.  I  think  of  recom- 
mending the  air  of  the  seaside.'  Benjulia's 
dreary  eyes  turned  on  him  slowly,  and  estimated 
his  mental  calibre  at  its  exact  value,  in  a 
moment.  Mr.  Null  felt  that  look  in  the  very 
marrow  of  his  bones.  He  bowed  with  servile 
submission,  and  took  his  leave. 

In  the  meantime,  Benjulia  had  satisfied 
himself  that  the  embarrassment  in  Carmina's 
manner  was  merely  attributable  to  shyness. 
She  was  now  no  longer  an  object  even  of 
momentary  interest  to  him.  He  was  ready  to 
play  with  Zo — but  not  on  condition  of  amusing 
himself  with  the  child,  in  Carmina's  presence. 
'  I  am  waiting  till  Mrs.  Gallilee  returns,'  he 
said  to  her  in  his  quietly  indifferent  way.  '  If 
you  will  excuse  me,  I'll  go  downstairs  again  ; 
I  won't  intrude.' 
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Her  pale  face  flushed  as  she  listened  to  him. 
Innocently  supposing  that  she  had  made  her 
little  offer  of  hospitality  in  too  cold  a  manner, 
she  lookecVat  Benjulia  with  a  timid  and  troubled 
smile.  '  Pray  wait  here  till  my  aunt  comes 
back,'  she  said.  '  Zo  will  amuse  you,  I'm  sure.' 
Zo  seconded  the  invitation  by  hiding  the  stick, 
and  laying  hold  again  on  her  big  friend's  coat- 
tails. 

He  let  the  child  drag  him  into  the  room, 
without  noticing  her.  The  silent  questioning  of 
his  eyes  had  been  again  directed  to  Carmina,  at 
the  moment  when  she  smiled. 

His  long  and  terrible  experience  made  its 
own  merciless  discoveries,  in  the  nervous  move- 
ment of  her  eyelids  and  her  lips.  The  poor 
girl,  pleasing  herself  with  the  idea  of  having 
produced  the  right  impression  on  him  at  last, 
had  only  succeeded  in  becoming  an  object  of 
medical  inquiry,  pursued  in  secret.  When  he 
companionably  took  a  chair  by  her  side,  and 
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let  Zo  climb  on  his  knee,  he  was  privately 
regretting  his  cold  reception  of  Mr.  Null. 
Under  certain  conditions  of  nervous  excitement, 
Carmina  might  furnish  an  interesting  case.  '  If 
I  had  been  commonly  civil  to  that  fawning 
idiot,'  he  thought,  'I  might  have  been  called 
into  consultation.' 

They  were  all  three  seated — but  there  was 
no  talk.     Zo  set  the  example. 

'  You  haven't  tickled  me  yet,'  she  said. 
1  Show  Carmina  how  you  do  it.' 

He  gravely  operated  on  the  back  of  Zo's 
neck  ;  and  his  patient  acknowledged  the  process 
with  a  wriggle  and  a  scream.  The  performance 
being  so  far  at  an  end,  Zo  called  to  the  dog, 
and  issued  her  orders  once  more. 

'  Now  make  Tinker  kick  his  leg  ! ' 

Benjulia  obeyed  once  again.  The  young 
tyrant  was  not  satisfied  yet. 

4  Now  tickle  Carmina ! '  she  said. 

He  heard  this  without  laughing  :  his  flesh- 
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less  lips  never  relaxed  into  a  smile.  To  Car- 
mina's  unutterable  embarrassment,  lie  looked  at 
her,  when  she  laughed,  with  steadier  attention 
than  ever.  Those  coldly-inquiring  eyes  exer- 
cised some  inscrutable  influence  over  her.  Now 
they  made  her  angry  ;  and  now  they  frightened 
her.  The  silence  that  had  fallen  on  them  again, 
became  an  unendurable  infliction.  She  burst 
into  talk ;  she  was  loud  and  familiar — ashamed 
of  her  own  boldness,  and  quite  unable  to  con- 
trol it.  '  You  are  very  fond  of  Zo  ! '  she  said 
suddenly. 

It  was  a  perfectly  commonplace  remark — 
and  yet,  it  seemed  to  perplex  him. 

'  Am  I  ? '  he  answered. 

She  went  on.  Against  her  own  will,  she 
persisted  in  speaking  to  him.  '  And  I'm  sine 
Zo  is  fond  of  you.' 

He  looked  at  Zo.  *  Are  you  fond  of  me  ?  ' 
he  asked. 

Zo,  staring  hard  at  him,  got  off  his  knee ; 
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retired  to  a  little  distance  to  think  ;  and  stood 
staring  at  him  again. 

He  quietly  repeated  the  question.  Zo 
answered  this  time — as  she  had  formerly 
answered  Teresa  in  the  Gardens.  '  I  don't 
know.' 

He  turned  again  to  Carmina,  in  a  slow, 
puzzled  way.     '  I  don't  know  either,'  he  said. 

Hearing  the  big  man  own  that  he  was  no 
wiser  than  herself,  Zo  returned  to  him — with- 
out, however,  getting  on  his  knee  again.  She 
clasped  her  chubby  hands  under  the  inspiration 
of  a  new  idea.  'Let's  play  at  something,' 
she  said  to  Benjulia.  '  Do  you  know  any 
games  ? ' 

He  shook  his  head. 

'  Didn't  you  know  any  games,  when  you 
were  only  as  big  as  me  ? ' 

'  I  have  forgotten  them.' 

'  Haven't  you  got  children  ? ' 

4  No.' 
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'  Haven't  you  got  a,  wife  ?  ' 

'No.' 

'  Haven't  you  got  a  friend  ?  ' 

'No.' 

'  Well,  you  are  a  miserable  chap  ! ' 

Thanks  to  Zo,  Cannula's  sense  of  nervous 
oppression  burst  its  way  into  relief.  She 
laughed  loudly  and  wildly — she  was  on  the 
verge  of  hysterics,  when  Benjulia's  eyes,  silently 
questioning  her  again,  controlled  her  at  the 
critical  moment.  Her  laughter  died  away. 
But  the  exciting  influence  still  possessed  her ; 
still  forced  her  into  the  other  alternative  of 
saying  something — she  neither  knew  nor  cared 
what. 

'  I  couldn't  live  such  a  lonely  life  as  yours,' 
she  said  to  him — so  loudly  and  so  confidently 
that  even  Zo  noticed  it. 

'  I  couldn't  live  such  a  life  either,'  he 
admitted,  '  but  for  one  thing.' 

'  And  what  is  that  ? ' 
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'  Why  are  you  so  loud  ? '  Zo  interposed. 
'  Do  you  think  he's  deaf  ?  ' 

Benjulia  made  a  sign,  commanding  the 
child  to  be  silent — without  turning  towards 
her.  He  answered  Carmina  as  if  there  had 
been  no  interruption. 

'  My  medical  studies,'  he  said,  '  reconcile  me 
to  my  life.' 

'  Suppose  you  got  tired  of  your  studies  ?  ' 
she  asked. 

'  I  should  never  get  tired  of  them.' 

'  Suppose  you  couldn't  study  a  113^  more  ? ' 

'  In  that  case  I  shouldn't  live  any  more.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  kill  you  to 
leave  off?  ' 

'No.' 

'  Then  what  do  you  mean  ? ' 

He  laid  his  great  soft  fingers  on  her  pulse. 
She  shrank  from    his   touch  ;    he  deliberately 
held  her  by  the  arm.     '  You're  getting  excited 
he  said.     '  Never  mind  what  I  mean.' 

VOL.  III.  P 
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Zo,  left  unnoticed  and  not  liking  it,  saw  a 
chance  of  asserting  herself.  'I  know  why 
Carmina's  excited,'  she  said.  '  The  old  woman's 
coming;  at  six  o'clock.' 

He  paid  no  attention  to  the  child  ;  he  per- 
sisted in  keeping  watch  on  Carmina.  '  Who  is 
the  woman  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  The  most  lovable  woman  in  the  world,' 
she  cried  ;  '  my  dear  old  nurse  ! '     She  started 
up  from  the  sofa,  and  pointed  with  theatrical 
exaggeration  of  gesture  to  the  clock  on   the 
mantelpiece.     '  Look  !  it's  only  ten  minutes  to 
six.     In  ten  minutes,  I  shall  have  my  arms 
round  Teresa's  neck.     Don't  look  at  me  in  that 
way !     It's  your  fault  if  I'm  excited.     It's  your 
dreadful  eyes  that  do  it.     Come  here,  Zo !  I 
want  to  give  you  a  kiss.'     She  seized  on  Zo 
with  a  roughness  that  startled  the  child,  and 
looked  wildly  at  Benjulia.      '  Ha !    you  don't 
understand  loving  and  kissing,  do  you  ?    What's 
the  use  of  speaking  to  you  about  my  old  nurse  ?  ' 
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He  pointed  imperatively  to  the  sofa.  '  Sit 
down  again.' 

She  obeyed  him — but  he  had  not  quite 
composed  her  yet.  Her  eyes  sparkled ;  she 
went  on  talking.  '  Ah,  you're  a  hard  man !  a 
miserable  man !  a  man  that  will  end  badly ! 
You  never  loved  anybody.  You  don't  know 
what  love  is.' 
1  What  is  it  ?  ' 

That  icy  question  cooled  her  in  an  instant : 
her  head  sank  on  her  bosom  :  she  suddenly  be- 
came indifferent  to  persons  and  things  about  her. 
'  When  will  Teresa  come  ?  '  she  whispered  to 
herself.     '  Oh,  when  will  Teresa  come  ! ' 

Any  other  man,  whether  he  really  felt  for 
her  or  not,  would,  as  a  mere  matter  of  instinct, 
have  said  a  kind  word  to  her  at  that  moment. 
Not  the  vestige  of  a  change  appeared  in  Ben- 
julia's  impenetrable  composure.  She  might 
have  been  a  man — or  a  baby — or  the  picture 
of  a  girl  instead  of  the  girl  herself,  so  far  as  he 
i>  2 
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was   concerned.      He   quietly  returned  to  his 
question. 

'  Well,'  he  resumed — '  and  what  is  love  ? ' 

Not  a  word,  not  a  movement  escaped  her. 

'  I  want  to  know,'  he  persisted,  waiting  for 
what  might  happen. 

Nothing  happened.  He  was  not  perplexed 
by  the  sudden  change.  '  This  is  the  reaction,' 
he  thought.  '  We  shall  see  what  comes  of  it.' 
He  looked  about  him.  A  bottle  of  water  stood 
on  one  of  the  tables.  '  Likely  to  be  useful,'  he 
concluded,  '  in  case  she  feels  faint.' 

Zo  had  been  listening ;  Zo  saw  her  way  to 
getting  noticed  again.  Not  quite  sure  of  her- 
self this  time,  she  appealed  to  Carmina. 
'  Didn't  he  say,  just  now,  he  wanted  to  know  ?  ' 

Carmina  neither  heard  nor  heeded  her. 
Zo  tried  Benjulia  next.  '  Shall  I  tell  you  what 
we  do  in  the  schoolroom,  when  we  want  to 
know  ? '  His  attention,  like  Carmina's  atten- 
tion, seemed  to  be  far  away  from  her.     Zo  im- 
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patiently  reminded  him  of  her  presence — she 
laid  her  hand  on  his  knee. 

It  was  only  the  hand  of  a  child — an  idle, 
quaint,  perverse  child — but  it  touched,  ignor- 
antly  touched,  the  one  tender  place  in  his 
nature,  unprofaned  by  the  infernal  cruelties 
which  made  his  life  acceptable  to  him  ;  the  one 
tender  place,  hidden  so  deep  from  the  man 
himself,  that  even  his  far-reaching  intellect 
groped  in  vain  to  find  it  out.  There,  neverthe- 
less, was  the  feeling  which  drew  him  to  Zo, 
contending  successfully  with  his  medical  in- 
terest in  a  case  of  nervous  derangement.  That 
unintelligible  sympathy  with  a  child  looked 
dimly  out  of  his  eyes,  spoke  faintly  in  his  voice, 
when  he  replied  to  her.  '  Well,'  he  said,  '  what 
do  you  do  in  the  schoolroom  ?  ' 

'  We  look  in  the  dictionary,'  Zo  answered. 
'  Carmina's  got  a  dictionary.     I'll  get  it.' 

She  climbed  on  a  chair,  and  found  the 
book,  and  laid  it  on  Benjulia's  lap.     '  I  don't  so 
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much  mind  trying  to  spell  a  word,'  she  ex- 
plained. '  What  I  hate  is  being  asked  what  it 
means.  Miss  Minerva  won't  let  me  off.  She 
says,  Look.  /  wont  let  you  off.  I'm  Miss 
Minerva  and  you're  Zo.     Look  ! ' 

He  humoured  her  silently  and  mechani- 
cally— just  as  he  had  humoured  her  in  the 
matter  of  the  stick,  and  in  the  matter  of  the 
tickling.  Having  opened  the  dictionary,  he 
looked  again  at  Carmina.  She  had  not  moved; 
she  seemed  to  be  weary  enough  to  fall  asleep. 
The  reaction — nothing  but  the  reaction.  It 
might  last  for  hours,  or  it  might  be  at  an  end 
in  another  minute.  An  interesting  tempera- 
ment, whichever  way  it  ended.  He  opened  the 
dictionary. 

'  Love  ? '  he  muttered  grimly  to  himself. 
'It  seems  I'm  an  object  of  compassion,  because 
I  know  nothing  about  love.  Well,  what  does 
the  book  say  about  it  ?  ' 

He  found  the   word,  and   ran   his   finger 
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down  the  paragraphs  of  explanation  which 
followed.  '  Seven  meanings  to  Love,'  he  re- 
marked. '  First :  An  affection  of  the  mind 
excited  by  beauty  and  worth  of  any  kind,  or 
by  the  qualities  of  an  object  which  communi- 
cate pleasure.  Second  :  Courtship.  Third : 
Patriotism,  as  the  love  of  country.  Fourth  : 
Benevolence.  Fifth :  The  object  beloved. 
Sixth  :  A  word  of  endearment.  Seventh.  : 
Cupid,  the  god  of  love.' 

He  paused,  and  reflected  a  little.  Zo,  hear- 
ing nothing  to  amuse  her,  strayed  away  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out.  He  glanced  at 
Carmina. 

'  Which  of  those  meanings  makes  the 
pleasure  of  her  life  ? '  he  wondered.  '  Which 
of  them  might  have  made  the  pleasure  of 
mine?'  He  closed  the  dictionary  in  contempt. 
'The  very  man  whose  business  is  to  explain  it, 
tries  seven  different  ways,  and  doesn't  explain 
it  after  all.     And  yet,  there  is  such  a  thing.' 
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He  reached  that  conclusion  unwillingly  and 
angrily.  For  the  first  time,  a  doubt  about 
himself  forced  its  way  into  his  mind.  Might 
he  have  looked  higher  than  his  torture-table 
and  his  knife?  Had  he  gained  from  his  life  all 
that  his  life  might  have  given  to  him  ? 

Left  by  herself,  Zo  began  to  grow  tired  of 
it.  She  tried  to  get  Carmina  for  a  companion. 
'  Come  and  look  out  of  window,'  she  said. 

Carmina  gently  refused :  she  was  unwilling 
to  be  disturbed.  Since  she  had  spoken  to 
Benjulia,  her  thoughts  had  been  dwelling  rest- 
fully  on  Ovid.  In  another  day  she  might  be  on 
her  way  to  him.     When  would  Teresa  come  ? 

Benjulia  was  too  preoccupied  to  notice  her. 
The  weak  doubt  that  had  got  the  better  of  his 
strong  reason,  still  held  him  in  thrall.  '  Love! ' 
he  broke  out,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 
*  It  isn't  a  question  of  sentiment :  it's  a  question 
of  use.     Who  is  the  better  for  love  ?  ' 

She   heard   the  last   words,  and   answered 
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him.  '  Everybody  is  the  better  for  it.'  She 
looked  at  him  with  sorrowful  eyes,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm.  '  Everybody,'  she  added, 
1  but  you.' 

He  smiled  scornfully.  '  Everybody  is  the 
better  for  it,'  he  repeated.  '  And  who  knows 
what  it  is  ? ' 

She  drew  away  her  hand,  and  looked  to- 
wards the  heavenly  tranquillity  of  the  evening 
sky. 

'  Who  knows  what  it  is  ? '  he  reiterated. 

1  God,'  she  said. 

Benjulia  was  silent. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck  six.  Zo, 
turning  suddenly  from  the  window,  ran  to  the 
sofa.     '  Here's  the  carriage  ! '  she  cried. 

'  Teresa ! '  Carmina  exclaimed. 

Zo  crossed  the  room,  on  tiptoe,  to  the  door 
of  the  bed-chamber.  '  It's  mamma,'  she  said. 
'  Don't  tell !    I'm  going  to  hide.' 

'  Why,  dear  ?  ' 

The  answer  to  this  was  given  mysteriously 
in  a  whisper.  '  She  said  I  wasn't  to  come  to 
you.  She's  a  quick  one  on  her  legs — she 
might  catch  me  on  the  stairs.'  With  that  ex- 
planation, Zo  slipped  into  the  bedroom,  and 
held  the  door  ajar. 
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The  minutes  passed — and  Mrs.  Gallilee  failed 
to  justify  the  opinion  expressed  by  her  daughter. 
Not  a  sound  was  audible  on  the  stairs.  Not  a 
word  more  was  uttered  in  the  room.  Benjulia 
had  taken  the  child's  place  at  the  window.  He 
sat  there  thinking.  Carmina  had  suggested  to 
him  some  new  ideas,  relating  to  the  intricate 
connection  between  human  faith  and  human 
happiness.  Slowly,  slowly,  the  clock  recorded 
the  lapse  of  the  minutes.  Carmina's  nervous 
anxiety  began  to  forecast  disaster  to  the  absent 
nurse.  She  took  Teresa's  telegram  from  her 
pocket,  and  consulted  it  again.  There  was  no 
mistake ;  six  o'clock  was  the  time  named  for 
the  traveller's  arrival — and  it  was  close  on  ten 
minutes  past  the  hour.  In  her  ignorance  of 
railway  arrangements,  she  took  it  for  granted 
that  trains  were  punctual.  But  her  reading 
had  told  her  that  trains  were  subject  to  acci- 
dent. '  I  suppose  delays  occur,'  she  said  to 
Benjulia,  '  without  danger  to  the  passengers  ? ' 
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Before  he  could  answer — Mrs.  Gallilee 
suddenly  entered  the  room. 

She  had  opened  the  door  so  softly,  that  she 
took  them  both  by  surprise.  To  Carolina's  ex- 
cited imagination,  she  glided  into  their  presence 
like  a  ghost.  Her  look  and  manner  showed 
serious  agitation,  desperately  suppressed.  In 
certain  places,  the  paint  and  powder  on  her 
face  had  cracked,  and  revealed  the  furrows  and 
wrinkles  beneath.  Her  hard  eyes  glittered ; 
her  laboured  breathing  was  audible. 

Indifferent  to  all  demonstrations  of  emotion 
which  did  not  scientifically  concern  him,  Ben- 
julia  quietly  rose  and  advanced  towards  her. 
She  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  his  presence. 
He  spoke — allowing  her  to  ignore  him  without 
troubling  himself  to  notice  her  temper.  '  When 
you  are  able  to  attend  to  me,  I  want  to 
speak  to  you.  Shall  I  wait  downstairs  ? '  He 
took  his  hat  and  stick — to  leave  the  room  ; 
looked  at  Carmina  as  he  passed  her;  and  at 
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once  went  back  to  his  place  at  the  window. 
Her  aunt's  silent  and  sinister  entrance  had 
frightened  her.  Benjulia  waited,  in  the  in- 
terests of  physiology,  to  see  how  the  new 
nervous  excitement  would  end. 

Thus  far,  Mrs.  Gallilee  had  kept  one  of  her 
hands  hidden  behind  her.  She  advanced  close 
to  Carmina,  and  allowed  her  hand  to  be  seen. 
It  held  an  open  letter.  She  shook  the  letter  in 
her  niece's  face. 

In  the  position  which  Mrs.  Gallilee  now 
occupied,  Carmina  was  hidden,  for  the  moment, 
from  Benjulia's  view.  Biding  his  time  at  the 
window,  he  looked  out. 

A  cab,  with  luggage  on  it,  had  just  drawn 
up  at  the  house. 

Was  this  the  old  nurse  who  had  been  ex- 
pected to  arrive  at  six  o'clock  ? 

The  footman  came  out  to  open  the  cab-door. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Gallilee,  eager  to  help 
the  person  inside  to  alight.    The  traveller  proved 
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to  be  a  grey-headed  woman,  shabbily  dressed. 
Mr.  Gallilee  cordially  shook  hands  with  her — 
patted  her  on  the  shoulder — gave  her  his 
arm — led  her  into  the  house.  The  cab  with 
the  luggage  on  it  remained  at  the  door.  The 
nurse  had  evidently  not  reached  the  end  of  her 
journey  yet. 

Carmina  shrank  back  on  the  sofa,  when  the 
leaves  of  the   letter  touched   her  face.     Mrs. 
Gallilee's   first   words  were  now  spoken,  in  a 
whisper.     The  inner  fury  of  her  anger,  strug- 
gling  for  a  vent,  began  to   get  the   better  of 
her — she  gasped  for  breath  and  speech. 
'  Do  you  know  this  letter  ?  '  she  said. 
Carmina  looked  at  the  writing.     It  was  the 
letter  to  Ovid,  which  she  had  placed   in   the 
post-basket   that  afternoon;    the   letter   which 
declared  that  she  could  no  longer  endure  his 
mother's   cold-blooded   cruelty,  and   that    she 
only  waited   Teresa's   arrival   to  join  him   at 
Quebec. 
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After  one  dreadful  moment  of  confusion, 
her  mind  realised  the  outrage  implied  in  the 
stealing  and  reading  of  her  letter. 

In  the  earlier  time  of  Carmina's  sojourn  in 
the  house,  Mrs.    Gallilee   had  accused   her  of 
deliberate  deceit.     She  had  instantly  resented 
the   insult   by  leaving   the   room.     The  same 
spirit   in    her — the    finely-strung    spirit    that 
vibrates  unfelt  in  gentle  natures,  while  they  live 
in    peace — steadied    those    quivering    nerves, 
roused   that    failing    courage.      She    met   the 
furious  eyes  fixed  on  her,  without  shrinking ; 
she  spoke  gravely  and  firmly.     '  The  letter  is 
mine,'  she  said.     '  How  did  you  come  by  it  ?  ' 
'  How  dare  you  ask  me  F ' 
'  How  dare  you  steal  my  letter  ?  ' 
Mrs.  Gallilee  tore  open  the  fastening  of  her 
dress   at   the    throat,   to   get    breath.      '  You 
impudent  bastard ! '  she  burst  out,  in  a  frenzy 
of  rage. 

Waiting  patiently  at  the  window,  Benjulia 
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heard  her.     '  Hold  your  damned  tongue ! '  he 
cried.     '  She's  your  niece.' 

Mrs.  Gallilee  turned  on  him :  her  fury 
broke  into  a  screaming  laugh.  '  My  niece  ?  ' 
she  repeated.  '  You  lie — and  you  know  it ! 
She's  the  child  of  an  adulteress !  She's  the 
child  of  her  mother's  lover  ! ' 

The  door  opened  as  those  horrible,  words 
passed  her  lips.  The  nurse  and  her  husband 
entered  the  room. 

She  was  in  no  position  to  see  them :  she 
was  incapable  of  hearing  them.  The  demon 
in  her  urged  her  on :  she  attempted  to  reiterate 
the  detestable  falsehood.  Her  first  word  died 
away  in  silence.  The  lean  brown  fingers  of 
the  Italian  woman  had  her  by  the  throat — held 
her  as  the  claws  of  a  tigress  might  have  held 
her.  Her  eyes  rolled  in  the  mute  agony  of  an 
appeal  for  help.  In  vain  !  in  vain  !  Not  a  cry, 
not  a  sound,  had  drawn  attention  to  the  attack. 
Her  husband's  eyes  were  fixed,  horror-struck, 
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on  the  victim  of  her  rage.  Benjulia  had  crossed 
the  room  to  the  sofa,  when  Carmina  heard  the 
words  spoken  of  her  mother.  From  that 
moment,  he  was  watching  the  case.  Mr. 
Gallilee  alone  looked  round — when  the  nurse 
tightened  her  hold  in  a  last  merciless  grasp ; 
dashed  the  insensible  woman  on  the  floor ;  and, 
turning  back,  fell  on  her  knees  at  her  darling's 
feet. 

She  looked  up  in  Carmina's  face. 

A  ghastly  stare,  through  half-closed  eyes, 
showed  death  in  life,  blankly  returning  her 
look.  The  shock  had  struck  Carmina  with 
a  stony  calm.  She  had  not  started,  she  had 
not  swooned.  Rigid,  immovable,  there  she 
sat ;  voiceless  and  tearless  ;  insensible  even  to 
touch  ;  her  arms  hanging  down  ;  her  clenched 
hands  resting  on  either  side  of  her. 

Teresa  grovelled  and  groaned  at  her  feet. 
Those  ferocious  hands  that  had  laid  the  slan- 
derer prostrate  on  the  floor,    feebly  beat  her 
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bosom  and  her  gray  head.  ;  Oh,  Saints  beloved 
of  God !  Oh,  blessed  Virgin,  mother  of  Christ, 
spare  my  child,  my  sweet  child  ! '  She  rose  in 
wild  despair — she  seized  Benjulia,  and  madly 
shook  him.  'Who  are  yon?  How  dare  yon 
touch  her?  Give  her  to  me,  or  I'll  be  the 
death  of  you.  Oh,  my  Carmina,  is  it  sleep  that 
holds  yon  ?     Wake  !  wake  !  wake ! ' 

'  Listen  to  me,'  said  Benjulia,  sternly. 

She  dropped  on  the  sofa  by  Carmina's  side, 
and  lifted  one  of  the  cold  clenched  hands  to 
her  lips.  The  tears  fell  slowly  over  her  haggard 
face.  'I  am  very  fond  of  her,  sir,'  she  said 
humbly.  '  I'm  only  an  old  woman.  See  wThat 
a  dreadful  welcome  my  child  gives  to  me. 
It's  hard  on  an  old  woman — hard  on  an  old 
woman ! ' 

His  self-possession  was  not  disturbed — even 
by  this. 

'  Do  you  know  what  I  am  ? '  he  asked.  '  I 
am  a  doctor.     Leave  her  to  me.' 
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'  He's  a  doctor.  That's  good.  A  doctor's 
good.  Yes,  yes.  Does  the  old  man  know  this 
doctor — the  kind  old  man  ?  '  She  looked  va- 
cantly for  Mr.  Gallilee.  He  was  bending  over 
his  wife,  sprinkling  water  on  her  deathly  face. 

Teresa  got  on  her  feet,  and  pointed  to  Mrs. 
Gallilee.  '  The  breath  of  that  She-Devil  poisons 
the  air,'  she  said.  '  I  must  take  my  child  out 
of  it.  To  my  place,  sir,  if  you  please.  Only 
to  my  place.' 

She  attempted  to  lift  Carmina  from  the  sofa 
— and  drew  back,  breathlessly  watching  her. 
Her  rigid  face  faintly  relaxed ;  her  eyelids 
closed,  and  quivered. 

Mr.  Gallilee  looked  up  from  his  wife.  '  Will 
one  of  you  help  me  ? '  he  asked.  His  tone 
struck  Benjulia.  It  was  the  hushed  tone  of 
sorrow — no  more. 

'I'll  see  to  it  directly.'  With  that  reply, 
Benjulia  turned  to  Teresa.  'Where  is  your 
place  ?  '  he  said.     '  Far  or  near  ?  '  v>^ 
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'  The  message,'  she  answered  confusedly. 
'  The  message  says.'  She  signed  to  him  to  look 
in  her  hand-bag — dropped  on  the  floor. 

He  found  Carmina's  telegram,  containing 
the  address  of  the  lodgings.  The  house  was 
close  b}T.  After  some  consideration,  he  sent 
the  nurse  into  the  bedroom,  with  instructions 
to  bring  him  the  blankets  off  the  bed.  In  the 
minute  that  followed,  he  examined  Mrs.  Gallilee. 
'  There's  nothing  to  be  frightened  about.  Let 
her  maid  attend  to  her.' 

Mr.  Gallilee  again  surprised  Benjulia.  He 
turned  from  his  wife,  and  looked  at  Carmina, 
'  For  God's  sake,  don't  leave  her  here ! '  he 
broke  out.  'After  what  she  has  heard,  this 
house  is  no  place  for  her.  Give  her  to  the  old 
nurse ! ' 

Benjulia  only  answered,  as  he  had  answered 
already — '  I'll  see  to  it.'  Mr.  Gallilee  per- 
sisted. '  Is  there  any  risk  in  moving  her  ? '  he 
asked. 
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'It's  the  least  of  two  risks.  No  more 
questions !     Look  to  your  wife.' 

Mr.  Gallilee  obeyed  in  silence. 

When  he  lifted  his  head  again,  and  rose  to 
ring  the  bell  for  the  maid,  the  room  was  silent 
and  lonely.  A  little  pale  frightened  face  peeped 
out  through  the  bedroom  door.  Zo  ventured 
iu.  Her  father  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 
kissed  her  as  he  had  never  kissed  her  yet.  His 
eyes  were  wet  with  tears.  Zo  noticed  that  he 
never  said  a  word  about  mamma.  The  child 
saw  the  change  in  her  father,  as  Benjulia  had 
seen  it.  She  shared  one  human  feeling  with 
her  big  friend — she,  too,  was  surprised. 
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CHAPTER   XLVI. 

The  first  signs  of  reviving  life  had  begun  to 
appear,  when  Marceline  answered  the  bell.  In 
a  few  minutes  more,  it  was  possible  to  raise 
Mrs.  Gallilee,  and  to  place  her  on  the  sofa. 
Having  so  far  assisted  the  servant,  Mr.  Gallilee 
took  Zo  by  the  hand,  and  drew  back.  Daunted 
by  the  terrible  scene- which  she  had  witnessed 
from  her  hiding-place,  the  child  stood  by  her 
father's  side  in  silence.  The  two  waited  to- 
gether, watching  Mrs.  Gallilee. 

She  looked  wildly  round  the  room.  Dis- 
covering that  she  was  alone  with  the  members 
of  her  family,  she  became  composed :  her  mind 
slowly  recovered  its  balance.  Her  first  thought 
was  for  herself. 
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'  Has  that  woman  disfigured  me  ? '  she  said 
to  the  maid. 

Knowing  nothing  of  what  had  happened, 
Marceline  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  her. 
'  Bring  me  a  glass,'  she  said.  The  maid  found 
a  hand-glass  in  the  bedroom,  and  presented  it 
to  her.  She  looked  at  herself — and  drew  a 
•long  breath  of  relief.  That  first  anxiety  at  an 
end,  she  spoke  to  her  husband. 

'  Where  is  Carmina  ?  ' 

'  Out  of  the  house — thank  God  ! ' 

The  answer  seemed  to  bewilder  her :  she 
appealed  to  Marceline. 

'  Did  he  say,  thank  God  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  ma'am.' 

'  Can  you  tell  me  nothing  ?  Who  knows 
where  Carmina  has  gone  ?  ' 

'Joseph  knows,  ma'am.  He  heard  Dr. 
Benjulia  give  the  address  to  the  cabman.' 
With  that  answer,  she  turned  anxiously  to  her 
master.     '  Is  Miss  Carmina  seriously  ill,  sir  ?  ' 
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Her  mistress  spoke  again,  before  Mr.  Gal- 
lilee  could  reply.  '  Marceline  !  send  Joseph  up 
here.' 

'  No,'  said  Mr.  Gallilee. 

His  wife  eyed  him  with  astonishment. 
'  Why  not  ?  '    she  asked. 

He  said  quietly,  '  I  forbid  it.' 

Mrs.  Gallilee  addressed  herself  to  the  maid. 
'  Go  to  my  room,  and  bring  me  another  bonnet 
and  a  veil.  Stop ! '  She  tried  to  rise,  and 
sank  back.  '  I  must  have  something  to 
strengthen  me.     Get  the  sal  volatile.' 

Marceline  left  the  room.  Mr.  Gallilee 
followed  her  as  far  as  the  door — still  leading 
his  little  daughter. 

'Go  back,  my  dear,  to  your  sister  in  the 
schoolroom,'  he  said.  '  I  am  distressed,  Zo  ; 
be  a  good  girl,  and  you  will  console  me.  Say 
the  same  to  Maria,  It  will  be  dull  for  you,  I 
am  afraid.  Be  patient,  my  child,  and  try  to 
bear  it  for  a  while.' 
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'  May  I  whisper  something  ?  '  said  Zo. 
'  Will  Carmina  die  ?  ' 

'  God  forbid ! ' 

'  Will  they  bring  her  back  here  ?  ' 

In  her  eagerness,  the  child  spoke  above  a 
whisper.  Mrs.  Gallilee  heard  the  question, 
and  answered  it. 

i  They  will  bring  Carmina  back,'  she  said, 
'  the  moment  I  can  get  out.' 

Zo  looked  at  her  father.  c  Do  you  say  that  ?  ' 
she  asked. 

He  shook  Ins  head  gravely,  and  told  her 
again  to  go  to  the  schoolroom.  On  the  first 
landing  she  stopped,  and  looked  back.  'I'll 
be  good,  papa,'  she  said — and  went  on  up  the 
stairs. 

Having  reached  the  schoolroom,  she  be- 
came the  object  of  many  questions — not  one 
of  which  she  answered.  Followed  by  the  dog, 
she  sat  down  in  a  corner.  '  What  are  you 
thinking   about  ? '    her    sister   inquired.     This 
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time  she  was  willing  to  reply.     '  I'm  thinking 
about  Carmina.' 

Mr.  Gallilee  closed  the  door  when  Zo  left 
him.  He  took  a  chair,  without  speaking  to.  his 
wife  or  looking  at  her. 

'  What  are  you  here  for  ?  '  she  asked. 
•     '  I  must  wait,'  he  said. 

'What  for?' 

'  To  see  what  you  do.' 

Marceline  returned,  and  administered  a  dose 
of  sal  volatile.  Strengthened  by  the  stimulant, 
Mrs.  Gallilee  was  able  to  rise.  '  My  head  is 
giddy,'  she  said,  as  she  took  the  maid's  arm ; 
'  but  I  think  I  can  get  downstairs  with  your 
help.' 

Mr.  Gallilee  silently  followed  them  out. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  the  giddiness 
increased.  Firm  as  her  resolution  might  be,  it 
gave  way  before  the  bodily  injury  which  Mrs. 
Gallilee  had  received.  Her  husband's  help 
was  again  needed  to  take  her  to  her  bedroom. 
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She  stopped  them  at  the  ante-chamber ;  still 
obstinately  bent  on  following  her  own  designs. 
'  I  shall  be  better  directly,'  she  said  ;  s  put  me 
on  the  sofa.'  Marceline  relieved  her  of  her 
bonnet  and  veil,  and  asked  respectfully  if  there 
was  any  other  service  required.  She  looked 
defiantly  at  her  husband,  and  reiterated  the 
order — '  Send  for  Joseph.'  Intelligent  resolu- 
tion is  sometimes  shaken ;  the  inert  obstinacy 
of  a  weak  creature,  man  or  animal,  is  im- 
movable. Mr.  Gallilee  dismissed  the  maid 
with  these  words:  'You  needn't  wait,  my 
good  girl — I'll  speak  to  Joseph  myself,  down- 
stairs.' 

His  wife  heard  him  with  amazement  and 
contempt.  '  Are  you  in  your  right  senses  ?  ' 
she  asked. 

He  paused  on  his  way  out.  'You  were 
always  hard  and  headstrong,'  he  said  sadly; 
'  I  knew  that.  A  cleverer  man  than  I  am 
might — I  suppose  it's  possible — a  clear-headed 
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man  might  have  found  out  how  wicked  you 
are.'  She  lay,  thinking ;  indifferent  to  any- 
thing he  could  say  to  her.  'Are  you  not 
ashamed  ? '  he  asked  wonderingly.  '  And  not 
even  sorry?'  She  paid  no  heed  to  him.  He 
left  her. 

Descending  to  the  hall,  he  was  met  by 
Joseph.  'Doctor  Benjulia  has  come  back,  sir. 
He  wishes  to  see  you.' 

'  Where  is  he  ?  ' 

'  In  the  library.' 

'  Wait,  Joseph  ;  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you.  If  your  mistress  asks  where  they  have 
taken  Miss  Carmina,  you  mustn't — this  is  my 
order,  Joseph — you  mustn't  tell  her.  If  you 
have  mentioned  it  to  any  of  the  other  servants 
— it's  quite  likely  they  may  have  asked  you, 
isn't  it  ? '  he  said,  falling  into  his  old  habit  for  a 
moment.  'If  you  have  mentioned  it  to  the 
others,'  he  resumed,  'they  mustn't  tell  her 
That's  all,  my  good  man ;  that's  all.' 
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To  his  own  surprise,  Joseph  found  himself 
regarding  his  master  with  a  feeling  of  respect. 
Mr.  Gallilee  entered  the  library. 

'  How  is  she  ?  '  he  asked,  eager  for  news  of 
Carmina. 

'  The  worse  for  being  moved,'  Benjulia 
replied.     '  What  about  your  wife  ?  ' 

Answering  that  question,  Mr.  Gallilee  men- 
tioned the  precautions  that  he  had  taken  to 
keep  the  secret  of  Teresa's  address. 

■  You  need  be  under  no  anxiety  about  that,' 
said  Benjulia.  '  I  have  left  orders  that  Mrs. 
Gallilee  is  not  to  be  admitted.  There  is  a 
serious  necessity  for  keeping  her  out.  In 
these  cases  of  partial  catalepsy,  there  is  no 
saying  when  the  change  may  come.  When  it 
does  come,  I  won't  answer  for  her  niece's 
reason,  if  those  two  see  each  other  again. 
Send  for  your  own  medical  man.  The  girl  is 
his  patient,  and  he  is  the  person  on  whom  the 
responsibility  rests.     Let  the  servant  take  my 
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card  to  him  directly.  We  can  meet  in  consul- 
tation at  the  house.' 

He  wrote  a  line  on  one  of  his  visiting  cards. 
It  was  at  once  sent  to  Mr.  Null. 

'  There's  another  matter  to  be  settled  before 
I  go,'  Benjulia  proceeded.  '  Here  are  some 
papers,  which  I  have  received  from  your 
lawyer,  Mr.  Mool.  They  relate  to  a  slander, 
which  your  wife  unfortunately  repeated ' 

Mr.  Gallilee  got  up  from  his  chair.  '  Don't 
take  my  mind  back  to  that — pray  don't ! '  he 
pleaded  earnestly.  '  I  can't  bear  it,  Doctor 
Benjulia — I  can't  bear  it !  Please  to  excuse 
my  rudeness  :  it  isn't  intentional — I  don't  know 
myself  what's  the  matter  with  me.  I've  always 
led  a  quiet  life,  sir ;  I'm  not  fit  for  such  things 
as  these.  Don't  suppose  I  speak  selfishly.  I'll 
do  what  I  can,  if  you  will  kindly  spare  me.' 

He  might  as  well  have  appealed  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  table  at  which  they  were 
sitting.     Benjulia  was  absolutely  incapable  of 
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understanding  the  state  of  mind  which  those 
words  revealed. 

'  Can  you  take  these  papers  to  your  wife  ?  ' 
he  asked.  '  I  called  here  this  evening — being 
the  person  to  blame — to  set  the  matter  right. 
As  it  is,  I  leave  her  to  make  the  discovery  for 
herself.  I  desire  to  hold  no  more  communica- 
tion with  your  wife.  Have  you  anything  to 
say  to  me  before  I  go  ?  ' 

'  Only  one  thing.  Is  there  any  harm  in  my 
calling  at  the  house,  to  ask  how  poor  Carmina 
goes  on  ?  ' 

'  Ask  as  often  as  you  like — provided  Mrs. 
Gallilee  doesn't  accompany  you.  If  she's 
obstinate,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  your 
wife  a  word  of  warning.  In  my  opinion,  the 
old  nurse  is  not  likely  to  let  her  off,  next 
time,  with  her  life.  I've  had  a  little  talk  with 
that  curious  foreign  savage.  I  said,  "  You 
have  committed,  what  we  consider  in  England, 
a  murderous  assault.     If  Mrs.  Gallilee  doesn't 
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mind  the  public  exposure,  you  may  find  your- 
self in  a  prison."  She  snapped  her  fingers  in 
my  face.  "  Suppose  I  find  myself  with  the 
hangman's  rope  round  my  neck,"  she  said, 
"  what  do  I  care,  so  long  as  Carmina  is  safe 
from  her  aunt  ?  "  After  that  pretty  answer, 
she  sat  down  by  the  girl's  bedside,  and  burst 
out  crying.' 

Mr.  Gallilee  listened  absently :  his  mind 
still  dwelt  on  Carmina. 

'  I  meant  well,'  he  said,  '  when  I  asked  you 
to  take  her  out  of  this  house.  It's  no  wonder  if 
/  was  wrong.  What  I  am  too  stupid  to  under- 
stand is — why  you  allowed  her  to  be  moved.' 

Benjulia  listened  with  a  grim  smile ;  Mr. 
Gallilee's  presumption  amused  him. 

'  I  wonder  whether  there  was  any  room 
left  for  memory,  when  nature  furnished  your 
narrow  little  head,'  he  answered  pleasantly. 
'  Didn't  I  say  that  moving  her  was  the  least  of 
two  risks  ?     And  haven't  I  just  warned  you  of 
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what  might  have  happened,  if  we  had  left  your 
wife  and  her  niece  together  in  the  same  house  ? 
When  I  do  a  thing  at  my  time  of  life,  Mr. 
Gallilee — don't  think  me  conceited — I  know 
why  I  do  it.' 

While  he  was  speaking  of  himself  in  these 
terms,  he  might  have  said  something  more. 
He  might  have  added,  that  his  dread  of  the 
loss  of  Carolina's  reason  really  meant  his  dread 
of  a  commonplace  termination  to  an  exception- 
ally interesting  case.  He  might  also  have 
acknowledged,  that  he  was  not  yielding  obedi- 
ence to  the  rules  of  professional  etiquette,  in 
confiding  the  patient  to  her  regular  medical 
attendant,  but  folio  win  3  the  selfish  suggestions 
of  his  own  critical  judgment. 

His  experience,  brief  as  it  had   been,  had 

satisfied  him  that  stupid  Mr.  Nile's  course  of 

action  could  be    trusted  to  let  the  instructive 

progress    of  the    malady   proceed.     Mr.    Null 

would    treat    the    symptoms    in    perfect    good 
VOL.  111.  F 
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faith — without  a  suspicion  of  the  nervous 
hysteria  which,  in  such  a  constitution  as  Car- 
mina's,  threatened  to  establish  itself,  in  course 
of  time,  as  the  hidden  cause.  These  motives — 
not  only  excused,  but  even  ennobled,  by  their 
scientific  connection  with  the  interests  of  Medical 
Eesearch — he  might  have  avowed,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances.  While  his  grand 
discovery  was  still  barely  within  reach,  Doctor 
Benjulia  stood  committed  to  a  system  of  dip- 
lomatic reserve,  which  even  included  simple 
Mr.  Gallilee. 

He  took  his  hat  and  stick,  and  walked  out 
into  the  hall.  '  Can  I  be  of  any  further  use  ?  ' 
he  asked  carelessly.  '  You  will  hear  about  the 
patient  from  Mr.  Null.' 

'  You  won't  desert  Carmina  ? '  said  Mr. 
Gallilee.  '  You  will  see  her  yourself,  from  time 
to  time — won't  you  ?  ' 

'  Don't  be  afraid  ;  I'll  look  after  her.'  He 
spoke  sincerely  in  saying  this.     Carolina's  case 
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had  already  suggested  new  ideas.  Even  the 
civilised  savage  of  modern  physiology  (where 
his  own  interests  are  concerned)  is  not  abso- 
lutely insensible  to  a  feeling  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  Gallilee  opened  the  door  for  him. 

i  By  the-bye,'  he  added,  as  he  stepped  out, 
1  what's  become  of  Zo  ?  ' 

'  She's  upstairs,  in  the  schoolroom. 

He  made  one  of  his  dreary  jokes.  'Tell 
her,  when  she  wants  to  be  tickled  again,  to  let 
me  know.     Good-evening  ! ' 

Mr.  Gallilee  returned  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  house,  with  the  papers  left  by  Benjulia  in 
his  hand.  Arriving  at  the  dressing-room  door, 
he  hesitated.  The  papers  were  enclosed  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  addressed  to  his  wife.  Secured 
in  this  way  from  inquisitive  eyes,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  personally  presenting  them.  He 
went  on  to  the  schoolroom,  and  beckoned  to 
the  parlour-maid  to  come  out,  and  speak  to  him. 
F  2 
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Having  instructed  her  to  deliver  the  papers 
— telling  her  mistress  that  they  had  been  left 
at  the  house  by  Doctor  Benjulia — he  dismissed 
the  woman  from  duty.  i  You  needn't  return,' 
he  said ;  '  I'll  look  after  the  children  my- 
self.' 

Maria  was  busy  with  her  book  ;  and  even 
idle  Zo  was  employed  ! 

She  was  writing  at  her  own  inky  desk ;  and 
she  looked  up  in  confusion,  when  her  father 
appeared.  Unsuspicious  Mr.  Gallilee  took  it 
for  granted  that  his  favourite  daughter  was 
employed  on  a  writing  lesson — following  Maria's 
industrious  example  for  once.  '  Good  children  ! ' 
he  said,  looking  affectionately  from  one  to  the 
other.  '  I  won't  disturb  you  ;  go  on.'  He  took 
a  chair,  satisfied — comforted,  even — to  be  in 
the  same  room  with  the  girls. 

If  he  had  placed  himself  nearer  to  the 
desk,  he  might  have  seen  that  Zo  had  been 
thinking  of  Carmina  to  some  purpose. 
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What  could  she  do  to  make  her  friend  and 
playfellow  well  and  happy  again  ?  There  was 
the  question  which  Zo  asked  herself,  after 
having  seen  Carmina  carried  insensible  out  of 
the  room. 

Possessed  of  that  wonderful  capacity  for 
minute  observation  of  the  elder  persons  about 
them,  which  is  one  among  the  many  baffling 
mysteries  presented  by  the  minds  of  children, 
Zo  had  long  since  discovered  that  the  member 
of  the  household,  preferred  to  all  others  by 
Carmina,  was  the  good  brother  who  had  gone 
away  and  left  them.  In  his  absence,  she  was 
always  talking  of  him — and  Zo  had  seen  her 
kiss  his  photograph  before  she  put  it  back  in 
the  case. 

Dwelling  on  these  recollections,  the  child's 
slowly- working  mental  process  arrived  more 
easily  than  usual  at  the  right  conclusion.  The 
way  to  make  Carmina  well  and  happy  again, 
was    to   bring   Ovid   back.     One   of  the   two 
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envelopes  which  he  had  directed  for  her  still 
remained — waiting  for  the  letter  which  might 
say  to  him,  '  Come  home  ! ' 

Zo  determined  to  write  that  letter — and  to 
do  it  at  once. 

She  might  have  confided  this  design  to  her 
father  (the  one  person  besides  Carmina  who 
neither  scolded  her  nor  laughed  at  her)  if 
Mr.  Gallilee  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
masterful  position  in  the  house.  But  she  had 
seen  him,  as  everybody  else  had  seen  him, 
'  afraid  of  mamma.'  The  doubt  whether  he 
might  not  '  tell  mamma,'  decided  her  on  keep- 
ing her  secret.  As  the  event  proved,  the  one 
person  who  informed  Ovid  of  the  terrible 
necessity  that  existed  for  his  return,  was  the 
little  sister  whom  it  had  been  his  last  kind 
effort  to  console  when  he  left  England. 

When  Mr.  Gallilee  entered  the  room,  Zo 
had  just  reached  the  end  of  her  letter.  Her 
system   of  composition   excluded  capitals  and 
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.stops ;  and  reduced  all  the  words  in  the 
English  language,  by  a  simple  process  of  abridg- 
ment, to  words  of  one  syllable. 

1  dear  ov  you  come  back  car  is  ill  she  wants 
you  be  quick  be  quick  don't  say  i  writ  this  miss 
min  is  gone  i  hate  books  i  like  you  zo.y 

With  the  pen  still  in  her  hand,  the  wary 
writer  looked  round  at  her  father.  She  had 
her  directed  envelope  (sadly  crumpled)  in  her 
pocket ;  but  she  was  afraid  to  take  it  out. 
'  Maria,'  she  thought,  ;  would  know  what  to  do 
in  my  place.     Horrid  Maria ! ' 

Fortune,  using  the  affairs  of  the  household 
as  an  instrument,  befriended  Zo.  In  a  minute 
more  her  opportunity  arrived.  The  parlour- 
maid unexpectedly  returned.  She  addressed 
Mr.  Gallilee  with  the  air  of  mystery  in  which 
English  servants,  in  possession  of  a  message, 
especially  delight.  '  If  you  please,  sir,  Joseph 
wishes  to  speak  to  you.' 
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4  Where  is  he  ?  ' 

'  Outside,  sir.' 

'  Tell  him  to  come  in.' 

Thanks  to  the  etiquette  of  the  servants'  hall 
— which  did  not  permit  Joseph  to  present  him- 
self, voluntarily,  in  the  regions  above  the 
drawing-room,  without  being  first  represented 
by  an  ambassadress — attention  was  now  di- 
verted from  the  children.  Zo  folded  her  letter, 
enclosed  it  in  the  envelope,  and  hid  it  in  her 
pocket. 

Joseph  appeared.  'I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
I  don't  quite  know  whether  I  ought  to  disturb 
my  mistress.  Mr.  Le  Frank  has  called,  and 
asked  if  he  can  see  her.' 

Mr.  Gallilee  consulted  the  parlour-maid. 
'  Was  your  mistress  asleep  when  I  sent  you  to 
her?' 

'No,  sir.  She  told  me  to  bring  her  a  cup 
of  tea.' 

On    those    rare    former     occasions,    when 
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Mrs.  Gallilee  had  been  ill,  her  attentive 
husband  never  left  it  to  the  servants  to 
consult  her  wishes.  That  time  had  gone  by 
for  ever. 

'  Tell  your   mistress,  Joseph,  that  Mr.  Le 
Frank  is  here.' 
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CHAPTEE  XLVII. 

The  slander  on  which  Mrs.  Gallilee  had 
reckoned,  as  a  means  of  separating  Ovid  and 
Carmina,  was  now  a  slander  refuted  by  unan- 
swerable proof.  And  the  man  whose  exertions 
had  achieved  this  result,  was  her  own  lawyer — 
the  agent  whom  she  had  designed  to  employ,  in 
asserting  that  claim  of  the  guardian  over  the 
ward  which  Teresa  had  defied. 

As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  relations 
between  Mr.  Mool  and  herself  were  already  at 
an  end. 

There  she  lay  helpless — her  authoritj^  set  at 
naught ;  her  person  outraged  by  a  brutal  attack 
— there   she   lay,    urged   to   action   by   every 
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reason  that  a  resolute  woman  could  have  for 
asserting  her  power,  and  avenging  her  wrong — 
without  a  creature  to  take  her  part,  without  an 
accomplice  to  serve  her  purpose. 

She  got  on  her  feet,  with  the  resolution  of 
despair.  Her  heart  sank — the  room  whirled 
round  her — she  dropped  back  on  the  sofa.  In 
a  recumbent  position,  the  giddiness  subsided. 
She  could  ring  the  hand-bell  on  the  table  at  her 
side.  '  Send  instantly  for  Mr.  Null,'  she  said  to 
the  maid.  '  If  he  is  out,  let  the  messenger 
follow  him,  wherever  he  may  be.' 

The  messenger  came  back  with  a  note.  Mr. 
Null  would  call  on  Mrs.  Gallilee  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  was  then  engaged  in  attendance 
on  Miss  Carmina. 

At  that  discovery,  Mrs.  Gallilee's  last  re- 
serves of  independent  resolution  gave  way. 
The  services  of  her  own  medical  attendant  were 
only  at  her  disposal,  when  Carmina  had  done 
with  him !    At  the  top  of  his  letter  the  address, 
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which  she  had  thus  far  tried  vainly  to  discover, 
stared  her  in  the  face  :  the  house  was  within 
live  minutes'  walk — and  she  was  not  even  able 
to  cross  the  room !  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  Mrs.  Gallilee's  imperious  spirit  acknow- 
ledged defeat.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
asked  herself  the  despicable  question  :  Who 
can  I  find  to  help  me  ? 

Someone  knocked  at  the  door. 

'  Who  is  it  ? '  she  cried. 

Joseph's  voice  answered  her.  'Mr.  Le 
Frank  has  called,  ma'am — and  wishes  to  know 
if  you  can  see  him.' 

She  never  stopped  to  think.  She  never 
even  sent  for  the  maid  to  see  to  her  personal 
appearance.  The  horror  of  her  own  helpless- 
ness drove  her  on.  Here  was  the  man,  whose 
timely  betrayal  of  Carmina  had  stopped  her  on 
her  way  to  Ovid,  in  the  nick  of  time !  Here 
was  the  self-devoted  instrument,  waiting  to  be 
employed. 
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'  I'll  see  Mr.  Le  Frank,'  she  said.  '  Show 
him  up.' 

The  music-master  looked  round  the  ob- 
scurely lit  room,  and  bowed  to  the  recumbent 
figure  on  the  sofa. 

1 1  fear  I  disturb  you,  madam,  at  an  incon- 
venient time.' 

'  I  am  suffering  from  illness,  Mr.  Le 
Frank ;  but  I  am  able  to  receive  you — as  you 
see.' 

She  stopped  there.  Now,  when  she  saw 
him,  and  heard  him,  some  perverse  hesitation 
in  her  be^an  to  doubt  him.  Now,  when  it 
was  too  late,  she  weakly  tried  to  put  herself  on 
her  guard.  What  a  decay  of  energy  (she  felt 
it  herself)  in  the  ready  and  resolute  woman, 
equal  to  any  emergency  at  other  times  !  l  To 
what  am  I  to  attribute  the  favour  of  your 
visit?'  she  resumed. 

Even  her  voice  failed  her:  it  faltered  in  spite 
of  her  efforts  to   steady  it.     Mr.   Le  Frank's 
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vanity  drew  its  own  encouraging  conclusion 
from  this  one  circumstance. 

'  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  I  stand  in  your 
estimation,' he  replied.  'Early  this  evening,  I 
left  a  few  lines  here,  enclosing  a  letter — with 
my  compliments.  Have  you  received  the 
letter?' 

1  Yes.' 

'  Have  you  read  it  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Gallilee  hesitated.  Mr.  Le  Frank 
smiled. 

'  I  won't  trouble  you,  madam,  for  any  more 
direct  reply,'  he  said  ;  '  I  will  speak  plainly. 
Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  plainly,  on  your  side, 
which  I  am — a  man  who  has  disgraced  himself 
by  stealing  a  letter  ?  or  a  man  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  doing  you  a  service  ? ' 

An  unpleasant  alternative,  neatly  denned ! 
To  disavow  Mr.  Le  Frank  or  to  use  Mr.  Le 
Frank — there  was  the  case  for  Mrs.  Gallilee's 
consideration.     She  was  incapable  of  pronounc- 
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ing  judgment  ;  the  mere  effort  of  decision, 
after  what  she  had  suffered,  fatigued  and  irri- 
tated her.  '  I  can't  deny,'  she  said,  with 
weary  resignation,  '  that  you  have  done  me  a 
service.' 

He  rose,  and  made  a  generous  return  for 
the  confidence  that  had  been  placed  in  Mm — ■ 
he  repeated  his  magnificent  bow,  and  sat  down 
again. 

'  Our  position  towards  each  other  seems  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken,'  he  proceeded.  '  Your 
niece's  letter — perfectly  useless  for  the  purpose 
with  which  I  opened  it — offers  me  a  means  of 
being  even  with  Miss  Carolina,  and  a  chance  of 
being  useful  to  You.  Shall  I  begin  by  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  young  lady  ?  ' 

'  Is  that  said,  Mr.  Le  Frank,  out  of  devotion 
to  me  ? ' 

'  My  devotion  to  you  might  wear  out,'  he 
answered  audaciously.  '  You  may  trust  my 
feeling  towards   your  niece   to  last — I  never 
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forget  an  injury.  Is  it  indiscreet  to  inquire 
how  you  mean  to  keep  Miss  Carolina  from 
joining  her  lover  in  Quebec?  Does  a  guar- 
dian's authority  extend  to  locking  her  up  in 
her  room  ? ' 

Mrs.  Gallilee  felt  the  underlying  familiarity 
in  these  questions— elaborately  concealed  as  it 
was  under  an  assumption  of  respect. 

'  My  niece  is  no  longer  in  my  house,'  she 
answered  coldly. 

'  Gone  ! '  cried  Mr.  Le  Frank. 

She  corrected  the  expression.  '  Eemoved,' 
she  said,  and  dropped  the  subject  there. 

Mr.  Le  Frank  took  the  subject  up  again. 
'  Eemoved,  I  presume,  under  the  care  of  her 
nurse? '  he  rejoined. 

The  nurse  ?     What  did  he  know  about  the 

nurse?       'May    I    ask ?'    Mrs.    Gallilee 

began. 

He  smiled  indulgently,  and  stopped  her 
there.     'You  are  not  quite  yourself  to-night,' 
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he  said.  'Permit  me  to  remind  you  that  your 
niece's  letter  to  Mr.  Ovid  Vere  is  explicit,  and 
that  I  took  the  liberty  of  reading  it  before  I 
left  it  at  your  house.' 

Mrs.  Gallilee  listened  in  silence,  conscious 
that  she  had  committed  another  error.  She 
had  carefully  excluded  from  her  confidence  a 
man  who  was  already  in  possession  of  her 
secrets  !  Mr.  Le  Frank's  courteous  sympathy 
forbade  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  position 
of  superiority  which  he  now  held. 

'  I  will  do  myself  the  honour  of  calling 
again,'  he  said,  '  when  you  are  better  able  to 
place  the  right  estimate  on  my  humble  offers  of 
service.  I  wouldn't  fatigue  you,  Mrs.  Gallilee, 
for  the  world !  At  the  same  time,  permit  me 
to  put  one  last  question  which  ought  not  to  be 
delayed.  When  Miss  Carmina  left  you,  did 
she  take  away  her  writing-desk  and  her 
keys  ? ' 

'No.' 

VOL.  III.  G 
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'  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  she  may  send 
for  them  at  any  moment.' 

Before  it  was  possible  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation, Joseph  presented  himself  again. 
Mr.  Null  was  waiting  downstairs.  Mrs.  Galli- 
lee  arranged  that  he  should  be  admitted  when 
she  rang  her  bell.  Mr.  Le  Frank  approached 
the  sofa,  when  they  were  alone,  and  returned 
to  his  suggestion  in  a  whisper. 

'  Surely,  you  see  the  importance  of  using 
your  niece's  keys  ?  '  he  resumed.  '  We  don't 
know  what  correspondence  may  have  been 
going  on,  in  which  the  nurse  and  the  governess 
have  been  concerned.  After  we  have  already 
intercepted  a  letter,  hesitation  is  absurd  !  You 
are  not  equal  to  the  effort  yourself.  I  know 
the  room.  Don't  be  afraid  of  discovery ;  I 
have  a  naturally  soft  footfall — and  my  excuse 
is  ready,  if  somebody  else  has  a  soft  footfall 
too.     Leave  it  to  me.' 

He  lit  a  candle  as  he  spoke.     But  for  that 
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allusion  to  the  nurse,  Mrs.  Gallilee  might  have 
ordered  him  to  blow  it  out  again.  Eager  for 
any  discovery  which  might,  by  the  barest 
possibility,  place  Teresa  at  her  mercy,  she 
silently  submitted  to  Mr.  Le  Frank.  '  I'll  call 
to-morrow,'  he  said — and  slipped  out  of  the 
room. 

When  Mr.  Null  was  announced,  Mrs.  Gal- 
lilee pushed  up  the  shade  over  the  globe  of  the 
lamp.  Her  medical  attendant's  face  might  be 
worth  observing,  under  a  clear  light. 

His  timid  look,  his  confused  manner,  when 
he  made  the  conventional  apologies,  told  her  at 
once  that  Teresa  had  spoken,  and  that  he  knew 
what  had  happened.  Even  he  had  never 
before  been  so  soothing  and  so  attentive.  But 
he  forgot,  or  he  was  afraid,  to  consult  appear- 
ances by  asking  what  was  the  matter,  before 
he  feltr  the  pulse,  and  took  the  temperature, 
and  wrote  his  prescription.  Not  a  word  was 
uttered  by  Mrs.  Gallilee,  until  the  medical  for- 
g  2 
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realities  came  to  an  end.  '  Is  there  anything 
more  that  I  can  do  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Yon  can  tell  me,'  she  said,  '  when  I  shall 
be  well  again.' 

Mr.  Null  was  polite ;  Mr.  Null  was  sym- 
pathetic. Mrs.  Gallilee  might  be  herself  again 
in  a  day  or  two — or  Mrs.  Gallilee  might  be 
unhappily  confined  to  her  room  for  some  little 
time.  He  had  hope  in  his  prescription,  and 
hope  in  perfect  quiet  and  repose — he  would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  going  to  bed  at  once, 
and  would  not  fail  to  call  early  the  next 
morning. 

'  Sit  down  again,'  said  Mrs.  Gallilee. 

Mr.  Null  turned  pale.  He  foresaw  what 
was  coming. 

'You  have  been  in  attendance  on  Miss 
Carmina.  I  wish  to  know  what  her  ill- 
ness is.' 

Mr.  Null  began  to  prevaricate  at  the  outset. 
'  The   case   causes    us   serious    anxiety.     The 
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complications  are  formidable.  Doctor  Benjulia 
himself ' 

'  In  plain  words,  Mr.  Null,  can  she  be 
moved  ? ' 

This  produced  a  definite  answer.  '  Quite 
impossible.' 

She  only  ventured  to  put  her  next  question 
after  waiting  a  little  to  control  herself. 

'Is  that  foreign  woman,  the  nurse — the  only 
nurse — in  attendance  ?  ' 

'  Don't  speak  of  her,  Mrs.  Gallilee !  A 
dreadful  woman ;  coarse,  furious,  a  perfect 
savage.    When  I  suggested  a  second  nurse ' 

'  I  understand.  You  asked  just  now  if  you 
could  do  anything  for  me.  You  can  do  me  a 
great  service — you  can  recommend  me  a  trust- 
worthy lawyer.' 

Mr.  Null  was  surprised.  As  the  old  medical 
attendant  of  the  family,  he  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  legal  adviser.  He  mentioned 
Mr.  Mod's  name. 
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'  Mr.  Mool  has  forfeited  my  confidence,' 
Mrs.  Gallilee  announced.  'Can  you,  or  can 
you  not,  recommend  a  lawyer  ? ' 

'  Oh,  certainly  !     My  own  lawyer.' 

'You  will  find  writing  materials  on  the 
table  behind  me.  I  won't  keep  you  more  than 
five  minutes.  I  want  you  to  write  from  my 
dictation.' 

'My  dear  lady,  in  your  present  condi- 
tion  ' 

'  Do  as  I  tell  you  !  My  head  is  quiet  while 
I  lie  down.  Even  a  woman  in  my  condition 
can  say  what  she  means  to  do.  I  shall  not 
close  my  eyes  to-night,  unless  I  can  feel  that  I 
have  put  that  wretch  in  her  right  place.  Who 
are  your  lawyers  ?  ' 

Mr.  Null  mentioned  the  names,  and  took 
up  his  pen. 

'  Introduce  me  in  the  customary  form,' 
Mrs.  Gallilee  proceeded  ;  '  and  then  refer  the 
lawyers  to  my  brother's  Will.     Is  it  done?  ' 
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Id  due  time  it  was  done. 

1  Tell  them  next,  how  my  niece  has  been 
taken  away  from  me,  and  where  she  has  been 
taken  to.' 

To  the  best  of  his  ability,  Mi'.  Null 
complied. 

'  Now,'  said  Mrs.  Gallilee,  '  write  what  I 
mean  to  do  ! ' 

The  prospect  of  being  revenged  on  Teresa 
revived  her.  For  the  moment,  at  least,  she 
almost  looked  like  herself  again. 

Mr.  Null  turned  over  to  a  new  leaf,  with  a 
hand  that  trembled  a  little.  The  dictating 
voice  pronounced  these  words  : 

'  I  forbid  the  woman  Teresa  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  nurse  to  Miss  Carmina,  and  even  to 
enter  the  room  in  which  that  young  lady  is 
now  lying  ill.  I  further  warn  this  person,  that 
my  niece  will  be  restored  to  my  care,  the 
moment  her  medical  attendants  allow  her  to  be 
removed.     And  I  desire  my  legal  advisers  to 
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assert  my  authority,  as  guardian,  to-morrow 
morning.' 

Mr.  Null  finished  his  task  in  silent  dismay. 
He  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  his 
forehead. 

'  Is  there  any  very  terrible  effort  required 
in  saying  those  few  words — even  to  a  shattered 
creature  like  me  ?  '  Mrs.  Gallilee  asked  bitterly. 
'  Let  me  hear  that  the  lawyers  have  got  their 
instructions,  when  you  come  to-morrow ;  and 
give  me  the  name  and  address  of  a  nurse 
whom  you  can  thoroughly  recommend.  Good- 
night ! ' 

At  last,  Mr.  Null  got  away.  As  he  softly 
closed  the  dressing-room  door,  the  serious 
question  still  dwelt  on  his  mind  :  What  would 
Teresa  do  ? 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Even  in  the  welcome  retirement  of  the  school- 
room, Mr.  Gallilee's  mind  was  not  at  ease.  He 
was  troubled  by  a  question  entirely  new  to  him 
— the  question  of  himself,  in  the  character  of 
husband  and  father. 

Accustomed  through  long  years  of  conjugal 
association  to  look  up  to  his  wife  as  a  superior 
creature,  he  was  now  conscious  that  her  place  in 
his  estimation  had  been  lost,  beyond  recovery. 
If  he  considered  next  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  Maria  and  Zo,  he  only  renewed  his  per- 
plexity and  distress.  To  leave  them  (as  he  had 
hitherto  left  them)  absolutely  submitted  to  their 
mother's  authority,  was  to  resign  his  children  to 
the  influence  of  a  woman,  who  had  ceased  to  be 
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the  object  of  his  confidence  and  respect.  He 
pondered  over  it  in  the  schoolroom ;  he  pon- 
dered over  it  when  he  went  to  bed.  On  the 
next  morning,  he  arrived  at  a  conclusion  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise.  He  decided  on 
applying  to  his  good  friend,  Mr.  Mool,  for  a 
word  of  advice. 

His  first  proceeding  was  to  call  at  Teresa's 
lodgings,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  better  news  of 
Carmina. 

The  melancholy  report  of  her  was  expressed 
in  two  words :  No  change.  He  was  so  dis- 
tressed that  he  asked  to  see  the  landlady  ;  and 
tried,  in  his  own  helpless  kindhearted  way,  to 
get  a  little  hopeful  information  by  asking 
questions — useless  questions,  repeated  over  and 
over  again  in  futile  changes  of  words.  The 
landlady  was  patient :  she  respected  the  undis- 
guised grief  of  the  gentle  modest  old  man ;  but 
she  held  to  the  hard  truth.     The  one  possible 
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answer  was  the  answer  which  her  servant  had 
already  given.  When  she  followed  him  out,  to 
open  the  door,  Mr.  Gallilee  requested  permission 
to  wait  a  moment  in  the  hall.  '  If  you  will 
allow  me,  ma'am,  I'll  wipe  my  eyes  before  I  go 
into  the  street.' 

Arriving  at  the  office  without  an  appoint- 
ment, he  found  the  lawyer  engaged.  A  clerk 
presented  to  him  a  slip  of  paper,  with  a  line 
written  by  Mr.  Mool :  *  Is  it  anything  of 
importance  ? '  Simple  Mr.  Gallilee  wrote  back : 
'  Oh,  dear,  no  ;  it's  only  me  !  I'll  call  again.' 
Besides  his  critical  judgment  in  the  matter  of 
champagne,  this  excellent  man  possessed  another 
accomplishment — a  beautiful  handwriting.  Mr. 
Mool,  discovering  a  crooked  line  and  some  ill- 
formed  letters  in  the  reply,  drew  his  own  con- 
clusions. He  sent  word  to  his  old  friend  to 
wait. 

In  ten  minutes  more  they  were  together, 
and  the  lawyer  was  informed  of  the  events  that 
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had  followed  the  visit  of  Benjulia  to  Fairfield 
Gardens,  on  the  previous  day. 

For  a  while,  the  two  men  sat  silently  medi- 
tating— daunted  by  the  prospect  before  them. 
When  the  time  came  for  speaking,  they  exer- 
cised an  influence  over  each  other,  of  which 
both  were  alike  unconscious.  Out  of  their 
common  horror  of  Mrs.  Gallilee's  conduct,  and 
their  common  interest  in  Carmina,  they  inno- 
cently achieved  between  them  the  creation  of 
one  resolute  man. 

'  My  dear  Gallilee,  this  is  a  very  serious 
thing.' 

'  My  dear  Mool,  I  feel  it  so — or  I  shouldn't 
have  disturbed  you.' 

'  Don't  talk  of  disturbing  me  !  I  see  so  many 
complications  ahead  of  us,  I  hardly  know  where 
to  begin.' 

'  Just  my  case !  It's  a  comfort  to  me  that 
you  feel  it  as  I  do.' 

Mr.  Mool  rose  and  tried  walking  up  and 
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down  his  room,  as  a  means  of  stimulating  his 
ingenuity. 

'  There's  this  poor  young  lady,'  he  resumed. 
'  If  she  gets  better- ' 

'Don't  put  it  in  that  way!'  Mr.  Gallilee 
interposed.  '  It  sounds  as  if  you  doubted  her 
ever  getting  well — you  see  it  yourself  in  that 
light,  don't  you?  Be  a  little  more  positive, 
Mool,  in  mercy  to  me.' 

'  By  all  means,'  Mr.  Mool  agreed.  '  Let  us 
say,  when  she  gets  better.  But  the  difficulty 
meets  us,  all  the  same.  If  Mrs.  Gallilee  claims 
her  right,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  ' 

Mr.  Gallilee  rose  in  his  turn,  and  took  a 
walk  up  and  down  the  room.  That  well- 
meant  experiment  only  left  him  feebler  than 
ever. 

'  What  possessed  her  brother  to  make  her 
Carmina's  guardian?'  he  asked — with  the 
nearest  approach  to  irritability  of  which  he  was 
capable. 
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The  lawyer  was  busy  with  his  own 
thoughts.  He  only  enlightened  Mr.  Gallilee 
after  the  question  had  been  repeated. 

*  I  had  the  sincerest  regard  for  Mr.  Eobert 
Graywell,'  he  said.  'A  better  husband  and 
father — and  don't  let  me  forget  it,  a  more 
charming  artist — never  lived.  But,'  said  Mr. 
Mool,  with  the  air  of  one  strong-minded  man 
appealing  to  another  :  '  weak,  sadly  weak.  If 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  your  wife's  self- 
asserting  way — well,  it  was  so  unlike  her 
brother's  way,  that  it  had  its  effect  on  him !  If 
Lady  Northlake  had  been  a  little  less  quiet  and 
retiring,  the  matter  might  have  ended  in  a  very 
different  manner.  As  it  was  (I  don't  wish  to 
put  the  case  offensively)  Mrs.  Gallilee  imposed 
on  him — and  there  she  is,  in  authority,  under 
the  Will.  Let  that  be.  We  must  protect  this 
poor  girl.  We  must  act ! '  cried  Mr.  Mool  with 
a  burst  of  energy. 

'  We  must  act ! '  Mr.   Gallilee  repeated — 
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and  feebly  clenched  his  list,  and  softly  struck 
the  table. 

'  I  think  I  have  an  idea,'  the  lawyer  pro- 
ceeded ;  '  suggested  by  something  said  to  me 
by  Miss  Carmina  herself.  May  I  ask  if  you  are 
in  her  confidence  ?  ' 

Mr.  Gtallilee's  face  brightened  at  this. 
'  Certainly,'  he  answered.  '  I  always  kiss  her 
when  we  say  good-night,  and  kiss  her  again 
when  we  say  good-morning.' 

This  proof  of  his  friend's  claims  as  Carmina's 
chosen  adviser,  seemed  rather  to  surprise  Mr. 
Mool.  '  Did  she  ever  hint  at  an  idea  of  hasten  - 
ing  her  marriage  ?  '  he  inquired. 

Plainly  as  the  question  was  put,  it  tho- 
roughly puzzled  Mr.  Gallilee.  His  honest  face 
answered  for  him — he  was  not  in  Carmina's 
confidence.     Mr.  Mool  returned  to  his  idea. 

'  The  one  thing  we  can  do,'  he  said,  '  is  to 
hasten  Mr.  Ovid's  return.  There  is  the  only 
course  to  take — as  I  see  it.' 
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'  Let's  do  it  at  once  ! '  cried  Mr.  Gallilee. 

'  But  tell  me,'  Mr.  Mool  insisted,  greedy  for 
encouragement — 'does  my  suggestion  relieve 
your  mind  ?  ' 

'  It's  the  first  happy  moment  I've  had  to- 
day ! '  Mr.  Gallilee's  weak  voice  piped  high :  he 
was  getting  firmer  and  firmer  with  every  word 
he  uttered. 

One  of  them  produced  a  telegraph-form ; 
the  other  seized  a  pen.  '  Shall  we  send  the 
message  in  your  name  ?  '  Mr.  Mool  asked. 

If  Mr.  Gallilee  had  possessed  a  hundred 
names  he  would  have  sent  them  (and  paid  for 
them)  all.    '  John  Gallilee,  14  Fairfield  Gardens, 

London,   To   '     There   the   pen   stopped. 

Ovid  Avas  still  in  the  wilds  of  Canada.  The 
one  way  of  communicating  with  him  was 
through  the  medium  of  the  bankers  at  Quebec, 
To  the  bankers,  accordingly,  the  message  was 
sent.  '  Please  telegraph  Mr.  Ovid  Vere's 
address,  the  moment  you  know  it.' 
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When  the  telegram  had  been  sent  to  the 
office,  an  interval  of  inaction  followed.  Mr. 
Gallilee's  fortitude  suffered  a  relapse.  '  It's  a 
long  time  to  wait,'  he  said. 

His  friend  agreed  with  him.  Morally 
speaking,  Mr.  Mool's  strength  lay  in  points  of 
law.  No  point  of  law  appeared  to  be  involved 
in  the  present  conference :  he  shared  Mr. 
Gallilee's  depression  of  spirits.  '  We  are  quite 
helpless,'  he  remarked,  '  till  Mr.  Ovid  comes 
back.  In  the  interval,  I  see  no  choice  for  Miss 
Carmina  but  to  submit  to  her  guardian  ;  un  • 

less '     He    looked   hard  at   Mr.    Gallilee, 

before  he  finished  his  sentence.  '  Unless,' 
he  resumed,  '  you  can  get  over  your  present 
feeling  about  your  wife.' 

'  Get  over  it  ?  '  Mr.  Gallilee  repeated. 

'  It  seems  quite  impossible  now,  I  dare  say,' 
the  worthy  lawyer  admitted.  '  A  very  painful 
impression  has  been  produced  on  you.  Natu- 
rally !    naturally  !     lint  the  force  of  habit — a 
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married  life  of  many  years — your  own  kind 
feeling ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  asked  Mr.  G  alii  lee, 
bewildered,  impatient,  almost  angry. 

'  A  little  persuasion  on  your  part,  my  good 
friend — at  the  interesting  moment  of  reconcilia- 
tion— might  be  followed  by  excellent  results. 
Mrs.  Gallilee  might  not  object  to  waive  her 
claims,  until  time  has  softened  existing  asperities. 
Surely,  a  compromise  is  possible,  if  you  could 
only  prevail  on  yourself  to  forgive  your  wife.' 

'  Forgive  her  ?  I  should  be  only  too  glad 
to  forgive  her !  '  cried  Mr.  Gallilee,  bursting 
into  violent  agitation.  '  How  am  I  to  do  it  ? 
Good  God !  Mool,  how  am  I  to  do  it  ?  You 
didn't  hear  those  infamous  words.  You  didn't 
see  that  dreadful  death-struck  look  of  the  poor 
girl.  I  declare  to  you  I  turn  cold  when  I  think 
of  my  wife  !  I  can't  go  to  her  when  I  ought  to 
go — I  send  the  servants  into  her  room.  My 
children,    too — my   dear    good    children — it's 
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enough  to  break  one's  heart — think  of  their 
being  brought  up  by  a  mother  who  could  say 
what  she  said,  and  do — What  will  they  see,  I 
ask  you  what  will  they  see,  if  she  gets  Carmina 
back  in  the  house,  and  treats  that  sweet  young 
creature  as  she  will  treat  her  ?  There  were  times 
last  night,  when  I  thought  of  going  away  for 
ever — Lord  knows  where — and  taking  the  girls 
with  me.  What  am  I  talking  about  ?  I  had 
something  to  say,  and  I  don't  know  what  it  is  ; 
I  don't  know  my  own  self !  There,  there ;  I'll 
keep  quiet.  It's  my  poor  stupid  head,  I 
suppose — hot,  Mool,  burning  hot.  Let's  be 
reasonable.  Yes,  yes,  yes ;  let's  be  reasonable. 
You're  a  lawryer.  I  said  to  myself,  when  I 
came  here,  "  I  want  Mool's  advice."  Be  a  dear 
good  fellow — set  my  mind  at  ease.  Oh,  my 
friend,  my  old  friend,  what  can  I  do  for  my 
children  ? ' 

Amazed  and    distressed — utterly  at  a  loss 
how    to  interfere  to  any   good   purpose — Mr. 
h  2 
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Mool  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  the 
moment  Mr.  Gallilee  appealed  to  him  in  his 
legal  capacity.  '  Don't  distress  yourself  about 
your  children,'  he  said  kindly.  '  Thank  God, 
we  stand  on  firm  ground,  there.' 

1  Do  you  mean  it,  Mool  ? ' 

'  I  mean  it.  Where  your  daughters  are 
concerned,  the  authority  is  yours.  Be  firm, 
Gallilee !  be  firm  ! ' 

'  I  will !  You  set  me  the  example — don't 
you?     You're  firm — eh?' 

'  Firm  as  a  rock.  I  agree  with  you.  For  the 
present  at  least,  the  children  must  be  removed.' 

'  At  once,  Mool !  ' 

'  At  once  ! '  the  lawyer  repeated. 

They  had  wrought  each  other  up  to  the 
ritfht  pitch  of  resolution,  by  this  time.  They 
were  almost  loud  enough  for  the  clerks  to  hear 
them  in  the  office. 

'  No  matter  what  my  wife  may  say ! '  Mr. 
Gallilee  stipulated. 
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1  No  matter  what  she  may  say,'  Mr.  Mool 
rejoined,  '  the  father  is  master.' 
'  And  you  know  the  law.' 
4  And  I  know  the  law.     Yon  have  only  to 
assert  yourself.' 

1  And  you  have  only  to  back  me.' 
'  For  your  children's  sake,  Gallilee  ! ' 
'  Under  my  lawyer's  advice,  Mool ! ' 
The  one  resolute  Man  was  produced  at  last 
— without    a   flaw   in   him   anywhere.      They 
were  both  exhausted  by  the  effort.     Mr.  Mool 
suggested  a  glass  of  wine. 

Mr.  Gallilee  ventured  on  a  hint.  '  You 
don't  happen  to  have  a  drop  of  champagne 
handy  ?  '  he  said. 

The  lawyer  rang  for  his  housekeeper.  In 
five  minutes,  they  Avere  pledging  each  other  in 
foaming  tumblers.  In  five  minutes  more,  they 
plunged  back  into  business.  The  question  of 
the  best  place  to  which  the  children  could  be 
removed,  was  easily  settled.     Mr.  Mool  offered 
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his  own  house  ;  acknowledging  modestly  that 
it  had  perhaps  one  drawback — it  was  within 
easy  reach  of  Mrs.  Gallilee.  The  statement  of 
this  objection  stimulated  his  friend's  memory. 
Lady  Northlake  was  in  Scotland.  Lady  North- 
lake  had  invited  Maria  and  Zo,  over  and  over 
again,  to  pass  the  autumn  with  their  cousins ; 
but  Mrs.  Gallilee's  jealousy  had  always  con- 
trived to  find  some  plausible  reason  for  refusal. 
1  Write  at  once,'  Mr.  Mool  advised.  '  You  may 
do  it  in  two  lines.  Your  wife  is  ill ;  Miss  Car- 
mina  is  ill ;  you  are  not  able  to  leave  London 
— and  the  children  are  pining  for  fresh  air.' 
In  this  sense,  Mr.  Gallilee  wrote.  He  insisted 
on  having  the  letter  sent  to  the  post  imme- 
diately. '  I  know  it's  long  before  post-time,' 
he  explained.  '  But  I  want  to  compose  my 
mind.' 

The  lawyer  paused,  with  his  glass  of  wine 
at  his  lips.  'I  say!  You're  not  hesitating 
already  ? ' 
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'  No  more  than  y.ou  are,'  Mr.  Gallilee 
answered. 

'  You  will  really  send  the  girls  away  ?  ' 

c  The  girls  shall  go,  on  the  day  when  Lady 
Northlake  invites  them.' 

'  I'll  make  a  note  of  that,'  said  Mr. 
Mool. 

He  made  the  note  ;  and  they  rose  to  say 
good-bye.  Faithful  Mr.  Gallilee  still  thought 
of  Carmina.  '  Do  consider  it  again ! '  he  said 
at  parting.  'Are  you  sure  the  law  won't  help 
her?' 

'I  might  look  at  her  father's  Will,'  Mr. 
Mool  replied. 

Mr.  Gallilee  saw  the  hopeful  side  of  this 
suggestion,  in  the  brightest  colours.  '  Why 
didn't  you  think  of  it  before?  '  he  asked. 

Mr.  Mool  gently  remonstrated.  '  Don't 
forget  how  many  tilings  I  have  on  my  mind,' 
he  said.  '  It  only  occurs  to  me  now  that  the 
Will  may  give  us   a  remedy — if  there   is  any 
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open  opposition  to  the  ward's  marriage  engage- 
ment, on  the  guardian's  part.' 

There  he  stopped  ;  knowing  Mrs.  Gallilee's 
methods  of  opposition  too  well  to  reckon  hope- 
fully on  such  a  result  as  this.  But  he  was  a 
merciful  man — and  he  kept  his  misgivings  to 
himself. 

On  the  way  home,  Mr.  Gallilee  encountered 
his  wife's  maid.  Marceline  was  dropping  a 
letter  into  the  pillar-post-box  at  the  corner  of 
the  Square ;  she  changed  colour,  on  seeing  her 
master.  '  Corresponding  with  her  sweetheart,' 
Mr.  Gallilee  concluded. 

Entering  the  house  with  an  unfinished  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  he  made  straight  for  the  smoking- 
room — and  passed  his  youngest  daughter, 
below  him,  waiting  out  of  sight  on  the  kitchen 
stairs. 

'  Have  you  done  it  ? '  Zo  whispered,  when 
Marceline  returned  by  the  servants'  entrance. 

'  It's  safe  in  the  post,  dear.     Now  tell  me 
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what   you    saw   yesterday,    when    you    were 
hidden  in  Miss  Carolina's  bedroom.' 

The  tone  in  which  she  spoke  implied  a  con- 
fidential agreement.  With  honourable  prompti- 
tude Zo,  perched  on  her  friend's  knee,  exerted 
her  memory,  and  rewarded  Marceline  for  post- 
ing her  letter  to  Ovid. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

It  was  past  the  middle  of  the  day,  before  Mr.  Le 
Frank  paid  his  promised  visit  to  Mrs.  Gallilee. 
He  entered  the  room  with  gloomy  looks;  and 
made  his  polite  inquiries,  as  became  a  depressed 
musician,  in  the  minor  key. 

'  I  am  sorry,  madam,  to  find  you  still  on 
the  sofa.  Is  there  no  improvement  in  yonr 
health  ?  ' 

'  None  whatever.' 

'  Does  your  medical  attendant  give  you  any 
hope  ?  ' 

'  He  does  what  they  all  do — he  preaches 
patience.  No  more  of  myself!  You  appear  to 
be  in  depressed  spirits.' 
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Mr.  Le  Frank  admitted  with  a  sigh  that 
appearances  had  not  misrepresented  him.  '  I 
have  been  bitterly  disappointed,'  he  said. 
'  My  feelings  as  an  artist  are  wounded  to  the 
quick.  But  why  do  I  trouble  you  with  my 
poor  little  personal  affairs  ?  I  humbly  beg  * 
your  pardon.' 

His  eyes  accompanied  this  modest  apology 
with  a  look  of  uneasy  anticipation :  he  evi- 
dently expected  to  be  asked  to  explain  himself. 
Events  had  followed  her  instructions  to  Mr. 
Null,  which  left  Mrs.  Gallilee  in  need  of  em- 
ploying her  music-master's  services.  '  She  felt 
the  necessity  of  exerting  herself ;  and  did  it — 
with  an  effort. 

'You  have  no  reason,  I  hope,  to  complain 
of  your  pupils  ? '  she  said. 

'  At  this  time  of  year,  madam,  I  have  no 
pupils.     They  are  all  out  of  town.' 

She  was  too  deeply  preoccupied  by  her 
own  affairs  to  trouble  herself  any  further.     The 
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direct  way  was  the  easy  way.  She  said 
wearily,  '  Well,  what  is  it  ?  ' 

He  answered  in  plain  terms,  this  time. 

'  A  bitter  humiliation,  Mrs.  Gallilee !  I 
have  been  made  to  regret  that  I  asked  you  to 
honour  me  by  accepting  the  dedication  of  my 
Song.  The  music-sellers,  on  whom  the  sale 
depends,  have  not  taken  a  tenth  part  of  the 
number  of  copies  for  which  we  expected  them 
to  subscribe.  Has  some  extraordinary  change 
come  over  the  public  taste  ?  My  composition 
has  been  carefully  based  on  fashionable  prin- 
ciples— that  is  to  say,  on  the  principles  of  the 
modern  German  school.  As  little  tune  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  that  little  strictly  confined  to  the 
accompaniment.  And  what  is  the  result? 
Loss  confronts  me,  instead  of  profit — my 
agreement  makes  me  liable  for  half  the  ex- 
penses of  publication.  And,  what  is  far  more 
serious  in  my  estimation,  your  honoured  name 
is  associated  with  a  failure !     Don't  notice  me 
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— the  artist  nature — I  shall  be  better  in  a 
minute.'  He  took  out  a  profusely-scented 
handkerchief,  and  buried  his  face  in  it  with  a 
groan. 

Mrs.  Gallilee's  hard  common  sense  under- 
stood the  heart-broken  composer  to  perfection. 

'  Stupid  of  me  not  to  have  offered  him 
money  yesterday,'  she  thought :  '  this  waste  of 
time  need  never  have  happened.'  She  set  her 
mistake  right  with  admirable  brevity  and 
directness.  '  Don't  distress  yourself,  Mr.  Le 
Frank.  Now  my  name  is  on  it,  the  Song  is 
mine.  If  your  publisher's  account  is  not  satis- 
factory— be  so  good  as  to  send  it  to  me?  Mr. 
Le  Frank  dropped  his  dry  handkerchief,  and 
sprang  theatrically  to  his  feet.  His  indulgent 
patroness  refused  to  hear  him :  to  this  admir- 
able woman,  the  dignity  of  Art  was  a  sacred 
thing.  '  Not  a  word  more  on  that  subject,'  she 
said.  '  Tell  me  how  you  prospered  last  night. 
Your  investigations   cannot   have   been   inter- 
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rupted,  or  I  should  have  heard  of  it.  Come 
to  the  result !  Have  you  found  anything  of 
importance  in  my  niece's  room  ?  ' 

Mr.  Le  Frank  had  again  been  baffled,  so  far 
as  the  confirmation  of  his  own  suspicions  was 
concerned.  But  the  time  was  not  favourable 
to  a  confession  of  personal  disappointment. 
He  understood  the  situation  ;  and  made  him- 
self the  hero  of  it,  in  three  words. 

'  Judge  for  yourself,'  he  said — and  held  out 
the  letter  of  warning  from  Father  Patrizio. 

In  silence,  Mrs.  Gallilee  read  the  words 
which  declared  her  to  be  the  object  of  Teresa's 
inveterate  resentment,  and  which  charged  Car- 
mina  with  the  serious  duty  of  keeping  the 
peace. 

'  Does  it  alarm  you  ? '  Mr.  Le  Frank 
asked. 

'  I  hardly  know  what  I  feel,'  she  answered. 
1  Give  me  time  to  think.' 

Mr.  Le  Frank  went  back  to  his  chair.     He 
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had  reason  to  congratulate  himself  already  : 
he  had  shifted  to  other  shoulders  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  involved  in  the  failure  of  his 
Song.  Observing  Mrs.  Gallilee,  he  began  to 
see  possibilities  of  a  brighter  prospect  still. 
Thus  far  she  had  kept  him  at  a  certain  distance. 
Was  the  change  of  mind  coming,  which  would 
admit  him  to  the  position  (with  all  its  solid 
advantages)  of  a  confidential  friend  ? 

She  suddenly  took  up  Father  Patrizio's 
letter,  and  showed  it  to  him. 

'  What  impression  does  it  produce  on  you,' 
she  asked,  '  knowing  no  more  than  you  know 
now  ?  ' 

'  The  priest's  cautious  language,  madam, 
speaks  for  itself.  You  have  an  enemy  who 
will  stick  at  nothing.' 

She  still  hesitated  to  trust  him. 

'  You  see  me  here,'  she  went  on,  *  confined 
to  my  room  ;  likely,  perhaps,  to  be  in  this  help- 
less condition  for  some  time  to  come.     How 
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would  you  protect  yourself  against  that  woman, 
in  my  place  ?  ' 

'  I  should  wait.' 

'  For  what  purpose  ?  ' 

'  If  you  will  allow  me  to  use  the  language 
of  the  card-table,  I  should  wait  till  the  woman 
shows  her  hand.' 

'  She  has  shown  it.' 

'  May  I  ask  when  ? ' 

'  This  morning.' 

Mr.  Le  Frank  said  no  more.  If  he  was 
really  wanted,  Mrs.  Gallilee  had  only  to  speak. 
After  a  last  moment  of  hesitation,  the  pitiless 
necessities  of  her  position  decided  her  once 
more.  '  You  see  me  too  ill  to  move./  she  said  ; 
'  the  first  thing  to  do,  is  to  tell  you  why.' 

She  related  the  plain  facts  ;  without  a  word 
of  comment,  without  a  sign  of  emotion.  But 
her  husband's  horror  of  her  had  left  an  im- 
pression, which  neither  pride  nor  contempt  had 
been  strong  enough  to  resist.     She  allowed  the 
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music-master  to  infer,  that  contending  claims  to 
authority  over  Carolina  had  led  to  a  quarrel 
which  provoked  the  assault.  The  secret  of  the 
words  that  she  had  spoken,  was  the  one  secret 
that  she  kept  from  Mr.  Le  Frank. 

'While  I  was  insensible,'  she  proceeded, 
1  my  niece  was  taken  away  from  me.  She  has 
been  suffering  from  nervous  illness ;  she  was 
naturally  terrified — and  she  is  now  at  the 
nurse's  lodgings,  too  ill  to  be  moved.  There 
you  have  the  state  of  affairs,  up  to  last  night.' 

'  Some  people  might  think,'  Mr.  Le  Frank 
remarked,  '  that  the  easiest  way  out  of  it,  so 
far,  would  be  to  summon  the  nurse  for  the 
assault.' 

'  The  easiest  way  compels  me  to  face  a 
public  exposure,'  Mrs.  Gallilee  answered.  *  In 
my  position  that  is  impossible.' 

Mr.  Le  Frank  accepted  this  view  of  the 
case  as  a  matter  of  course.  '  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances,' he  said,  '  it's  not  easy  to  advise 
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you.  How  can  you  make  the  woman  submit 
to  your  authority,  while  you  are  lying  here  ? ' 

'  My  lawyers  have  made  her  submit  this 
morning.' 

In  the  extremity  of  his  surprise,  Mr.  Le 
Frank  forgot  himself.  '  The  devil  they  have ! ' 
he  exclaimed. 

'  They  have  forbidden  her,  in  my  name,' 
Mrs.  Gallilee  continued,  '  to  act  as  nurse  to  my 
niece.  They  have  informed  her  that  Miss 
Oarmma  will  be  restored  to  my  care,  the 
moment  she  can  be  moved.  And  they  have 
sent  me  her  unconditional  submission  in  writing, 
signed  by  herself.' 

She  took  it  from  the  desk  at  her  side,  and 
read  it  to  him,  in  these  words  : 

'  I  humbly  ask  pardon  of  Mrs.  Gallilee  for 
the  violent  and  unlawful  acts  of  which  I  have 
been  guilty.  I  acknowledge,  and  submit  to, 
her  authority  as  guardian  of  Miss  Carmina 
Gray  well.     And  I  appeal  to  her  mercy  (which 
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I  own  I  have  not  deserved)  to  spare  me  the 
misery  of  separation  from  Miss  Carmina,  on 
any  conditions  which  it  may  be  her  good  will 
and  pleasure  to  impose.' 

'  Now,'  Mrs.  Gallilee  concluded,  *  what  do 
you  say  ? ' 

Speaking  sincerely  for  once,  Mr.  Le  Frank 
made  a  startling  reply. 

'  Submit  on  your  side,'  he  said.  '  Do  what 
she  asks  of  you.  And  when  you  are  well 
enough  to  go  to  her  lodgings,  decline  with 
thanks  if  she  offers  you  anything  to  eat  or 
drink.' 

Mrs.  Gallilee  raised  herself  on  the  sofa. 
'Are  you  insulting  me,  sir,'  she  asked,  'by 
making  this  serious  emergency  the  subject  of  a 
joke?' 

'  I  never  was  more  in  earnest,  madam,  in 
my  life.' 

'  You  think — you  really  think — that  she  is 
capable  of  trying  to  poison  me  ? ' 
i  2 
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'  Most  assuredly  I  do.' 

Mrs.  Gallilee  sank  back  on  the  pillow.  Mr. 
Le  Frank  stated  his  reasons ;  checking  them  off, 
one  by  one,  on  his  fingers. 

'  Who  is  she  ?  '  he  began.  '  She  is  an 
Italian  woman  of  the  lower  orders.  The  vir- 
tues of  the  people  among  whom  she  has_been 
born  and  bred,  are  not  generally  considered  to 
include  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life. 
What  do  we  know  already  that  she  has  done  ? 
She  has  alarmed  the  priest,  who  keeps  her  con- 
science, and  knows  her  well ;  and  she  has 
attacked  you  with  such  murderous  ferocity 
that  it  is  a  wonder  you  have  escaped  with  your 
life.  What  sort  of  message  have  you  sent  to 
her,  after  this  experience  of  her  temper  ?  You 
have  told  the  tigress  that  you  have  the  power 
to  separate  her  from  her  cub,  and  that  you 
mean  to  use  it.  On  those  plain  facts,  as  they 
stare  us  in  the  face,  which  is  the  soundest  con- 
clusion P     To  believe  that  she  really  submits — • 
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or  to  believe  that  she  is  only  gaining  time,  and 
is  capable  (if  she  sees  no  other  alternative)  of 
trying  to  poison  yon  ?  ' 

'  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ? '  In 
those  words  Mrs.  Gallilee — never  before  re- 
duced to  ask  advice  of  anybody — owned  that 
sound  reasoning  was  not  thrown  away  on  her. 

Mr.  Le  Frank  answered  the  demand  made 
on  him  without  hesitation. 

1  The  nurse  has  not  signed  that  act  of  sub- 
mission,' he  said,  '  without  having  her  own 
private  reasons  for  appearing  to  give  way. 
Rely  on  it,  she  is  prepared  for  you — and  there 
is  at  least  a  chance  that  some  proof  of  it  may 
be  found.  Have  all  her  movements  privately 
watched — and  search  the  room  she  lives  in,  as 
I  searched  Miss  Carmina's  room  last  night.' 

'  Well  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Gallilee. 

1  Well? '  Mr.  Le  Frank  repeated. 

She  angrily  gave  way.  '  Say  at  once  that 
you  are  the  man  to  do  it  for  mo  ! '  she  answered. 
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'  And  say  next — if  you  can — how  it  is  to  be 
clone.' 

Mr.  Le  Frank's  manner  softened  to  an  air 
of  gentle  gallantry. 

'  Pray  compose  yourself ! '  he  said.  '  I  am 
so  glad  to  be  of  service  to  you,  and  it  is  so 
easily  clone  ! ' 

'  Easily  ?  ' 

'Dear  madam,  quite  easily.  Isn't  the 
house  a  lodging-house;  and,  at  this  time  of 
year,  have  I  anything  to  do  ?  '  He  rose,  and 
took  his  hat.  '  Surely,  you  see  me  in  my  new 
character  now  ?  A  single  gentleman  wants  a 
bedroom.  His  habits  are  quiet,  and  he  gives 
excellent  references.  The  address,  Mrs.  Gallilee 
— may  I  trouble  you  for  the  address  ?  ' 
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CHAPTEE  L. 

p 
Towards    seven    o'clock    on   the   evening    of 

Thursday,  Carmina  recognised  Teresa  for  the 
first  time. 

Her  half-closed  eyes  opened,  as  if  from  a 
long  sleep  :  they  rested  on  the  old  nurse  with- 
out any  appearance  of  surprise.  '  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you,  my  dear,'  she  said  faintly.  '  Are 
you  very  tired  after  your  journey  ? '  None  of 
the  inquiries  which  might  have  been  anticipated 
followed  those  first  words.  Not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  Mrs.  Gallilee  escaped  her ;  she  ex- 
pressed no  anxiety  about  Miss  Minerva ;  no 
sign  of  uneasiness  at  finding  herself  in  a  strange 
room,  disturbed  her  quiet  face.  Contentedly 
reposing,  she  looked  at  Teresa  from  time  to 
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time  and  said,  '  You  will  stay  with  me,  won't 
you  ?  '  Now  and  then,  she  confessed  that  her 
head  felt  dull  and  heavy,  and  asked  Teresa  to 
take  her  hand.  '  I  feel  as  if  I  was  sinking  away 
from  you,'  she  said  ;  '  keep  hold  of  my  hand 
and  I  shan't  be  afraid  to  go  to  sleep.'  The 
words  were  hardly  spoken,  before  she  sank  into 
slumber.  Occasionally,  Teresa  felt  her  hand 
tremble,  and  kissed  it.  She  seemed  to  be 
conscious  of  the  kiss,  without  waking — she 
smiled  in  her  sleep. 

But,  when  the  first  hours  of  the  morning 
came,  this  state  of  passive  repose  was  disturbed. 
A  violent  attack  of  sickness  came  on.  It  was 
repeated  again  and  again.  Teresa  sent  for  Mr. 
Null.  He  did  what  lie  could  to  relieve  the 
new  symptom  ;  and  he  despatched  a  messenger 
to  his  illustrious  colleague. 

Be]  i julia  lost  no  time  in  answering  person- 
ally the  appeal  that  had  been  made  to  him. 

Mr.  Null  said,  '  Serious  derangement  of  the 
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stomach,  sir.'  Benjulia  agreed  with  him.  Mr. 
Null  showed  his  prescription.  Benjulia  sanc- 
tioned the  prescription.  Mr.  Null  said,  '  Is 
there  anything  you  wish  to  suggest,  sir  ? ' 
Benjulia  had  nothing  to  suggest. 

He  waited,  nevertheless,  until  Carmina  was 
able  to  speak  to  him.  Teresa  and  Mr.  Null 
wondered  what  he  would  say  to  her.  Ho  only 
said,  'Do  you  remember  when  you  last  saw 
me  ? '  After  a  little  consideration,  she  an- 
swered, '  Yes,  Zo  was  with  us ;  Zo  brought  in 

your  big  stick  ;  and  we  talked '     She  tried 

to  rouse  her  memory.  '  What  did  we  talk 
about  ? '  she  asked.  A  momentary  agitation 
brought  a  flush  to  her  face.  '  I  can't  remember 
it,'  she  said ;  '  I  can't  remember  when  you 
went  away:  does  it  matter?'  Benjulia  re- 
plied, '  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Go  to 
sleep.' 

But  he  still  remained  in  the  room — watch- 
ing her  as  she  grew  drowsy.     '  Great  weakness,' 
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Mr.  Null  whispered.  And  Benjulia  answered, 
'  Yes  ;  I'll  call  again.' 

On  his  way  out,  he  took  Teresa  aside. 

'  No  more  questions,'  he  said — '  and  don't 
help  her  memory  if  she  asks  you.' 

'  Will  she  remember,  when  she  gets  better  ? ' 
Teresa  inquired. 

'  Impossible  to  say,  yet.     Wait  and  see.' 

He  left  her  in  a  hurry;  his  experiments 
were  waiting  for  him.  On  the  way  home,  his 
mind  dwelt  on  Carmina's  case.  Some  hidden 
process  was  at  work  there  :  give  it  time — and 
it  would  show  itself.  '  I  hope  that  ass  won't 
want  me,'  he  said,  thinking  of  his  medical 
colleague,  '  for  at  least  a  week  to  come.' 

The  week  passed — and  the  physiologist  was 
not  disturbed. 

During  that  interval,  Mr.  Null  succeeded  in 
partially  overcoming  the  attacks  of  sickness  : 
they  were  less  violent,  and  they  were  succeeded 
by  longer  intervals  of  repose.     In  other  respects, 
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there  seemed  (as  Teresa  persisted  in  thinking) 
to  be  some  little  promise  of  improvement.  A 
certain  mental  advance  was  unquestionably 
noticeable  in  Carmina.  It  first  showed  itself 
in  an  interesting  way :  she  began  to  speak  of 
Ovid. 

Her  great  anxiety  was,  that  he  should  know 
nothing  of  her  illness.  She  forbade  Teresa  to 
write  to  him ;  she  sent  messages  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gallilee,  and  even  to  Mr.  Mool,  entreating 
them  to  preserve  silence. 

The  nurse  engaged  to  deliver  the  messages 
— and  failed  to  keep  her  word.  This  breach 
of  promise  (as  events  had  ordered  it)  proved  to 
be  harmless.  Mrs.  Gallilee  had  good  reasons 
for  not  writing.  Her  husband  and  Mr.  Mool 
had  decided  on  sending  their  telegram  to  the 
bankers.  As  for  Teresa  herself,  she  had  no 
desire  to  communicate  with  Ovid.  His  absence 
remained  inexcusable,  from  her  point  of  view. 
Well  or  ill,  with  or  without  reason,  it  was  the 
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nurse's  opinion  that  he  ought  to  have  remained 
at  home,  in  Carmina's  interests.  No  other 
persons  were  in  the  least  likely  to  write  to 
Ovid — nobody  thought  of  Zo  as  a  corre- 
spondent— Carmina  was  pacified. 

Once  or  twice,  at  this  later  time,  the  lan- 
guid efforts  of  her  memory  took  a  wider 
range. 

She  wondered  why  Mrs.  Gallilee  never 
came  near  her  ;  owning  that  her  aunt's  absence 
was  a  relief  to  her,  but  not  feeling  interest 
enough  in  the  subject  to  ask  for  information. 
She  also  mentioned  Miss  Minerva.  'Do  you 
know  where  she  has  gone  ?  Don't  you  think 
she  ought  to  write  to  me  ?  '  Teresa  offered  to 
make  inquiries.  She  turned  her  head  wearily 
on  the  pillow,  and  said,  '  Never  mind ! '  On 
another  occasion,  she  asked  for.  Zo,  and  said  it 
would  be  pleasant  if  Mr.  Gallilee  would  call  and 
bring  her  with  him.  But  she  soon  dropped  the 
subject,  not  to  return  to  it  again. 
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The  only  remembrance  which  seemed  to 
dwell  on  her  mind  for  more  than  a  few  minutes, 
was  her  remembrance  of  the  last  letter  which 
she  had  written  to  Ovid. 

She  pleased  herself  with  imagining  his  sur- 
prise, when  he  received  it ;  she  grew  impatient 
under  her  continued  illness,  because  it  delayed 
her  in  escaping  to  Canada  ;  she  talked  to  Teresa 
of  the  clever  manner  in  which  the  flight  had 
been  planned — with  this  strange  failure  of 
memory,  that  she  attributed  the  various  ar- 
rangements for  setting  discovery  at  defiance, 
not  to  Miss  Minerva,  but  to  the  nurse. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  her  mind  was 
approaching  dangerous  ground.  The  stealing 
of  the  letter,  and  the  events  that  had  followed 
it,  stood  next  in  the  order  of  remembrance — if 
she  was  capable  of  a  continued  effort.  Her 
weakness  saved  her.  Beyond  the  writing  of  the 
letter,  her  recollections  were  unable  to  advance. 
Not  the  faintest  allusion  to  any  later  circum- 
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stances  escaped  her.  The  poor  stricken  brain 
still  sought  its  rest  in  frequent  intervals  of  sleep. 
Sometimes,  she  drifted  back  into  partial  uncon- 
sciousness ;  sometimes,  the  attacks  of  sickness 
returned.  Mr.  Null  set  an  excellent  example 
of  patience  and  resignation.  He  believed  as 
devoutly  as  ever  in  his  prescriptions  ;  he  placed 
the  greatest  reliance  on  time  and  care.  The 
derangement  of  the  stomach  (as  he  called  it) 
presented  something  positive  and  tangible  to 
treat :  he  had  got  over  the  doubts  and  anxieties 
that  troubled  him,  when  Carmina  was  first 
removed  to  the  lodgings.  Looking  confidently 
at  the  surface — without  an  idea  of  what  was 
going  on  below  it — he  could  tell  Teresa,  with 
a  safe  conscience,  that  he  understood  the  case. 
He  was  always  ready  to  comfort  her,  when  her 
excitable  Italian  nature  passed  from  the  extreme 
of  hope  to  the  extreme  of  despair.  '  My  good 
woman,  we  see  our  way  now  :  it's  a  great  point 
gained,  I  assure  you,  to  see  our  way.' 
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'  What  do  you  mean  by  seeing  your  way  ? ' 
said  the  downright  nurse.  '  Tell  me  when 
Carmina  will  be  well  again.' 

Mr.  Null's  medical  knowledge  was  not  yet 
equal  to  this  demand  on  it.  '  The  progress  is 
slow,'  he  admitted,  '  still  Miss  Carmina  is  getting 
on.' 

'  Is  her  aunt  getting  on  ?  '  Teresa  asked 
abruptly.  '  When  is  Mistress  Gallilee  likely  to 
come  here  ? ' 

'  In  a  few  days '    Mr.  Null  was  about  to 

add  '  I  hope  ; '  but  he  thought  of  what  might 
happen  when  the  two  women  met,  As  it  was, 
Teresa's  face  showed  signs  of  serious  disturb- 
ance :  her  mind  was  plainly  not  prepared  for 
this  speedy  prospect  of  a  visit  from  Mrs  Gallilee. 
She  took  a  letter  out  of  her  pocket. 

'  I  find  a  good  deal  of  sly  prudence  in  you,' 
she  said  to  Mr.  Nidi.  'You  must  have  seen 
something,  in  your  time,  of  the  ways  of  deceitful 
Englishwomen.     What  does  that  palaver  mean 
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in   plain    words  ? '     She  handed  the  letter  to 
him. 

With  some  reluctance  he  read  it. 

'Mrs.  Gallilee  declines  to  contract  any 
engagement  with  the  person  formerly  employed 
as  nurse,  in  the  household  of  the  late  Mr. 
Eobert  Gray  well.  Mrs.  Gallilee  so  far  recog- 
nises the  apology  and  submission  offered  to  her, 
as  to  abstain  from  taking  immediate  proceed- 
ings.  In  arriving  at  this  decision,  she  is  also 
influenced  by  the  necessity  of  sparing  her 
niece  any  agitation  which  might]  interfere 
with  the  medical  treatment.  When  the  cir- 
cumstances appear  to  require  it,  she  will  not 
hesitate  to  exert  her  authority.' 

The  handwriting  told  Mr.  Null  that  this 
manifesto  had  not  been  written  by  Mrs.  Gallilee 
herself.  The  person  who  had  succeeded  him, 
in  the  capacity  of  that  lady's  amanuensis,  had 
been  evidently  capable  of  giving  sound  advice. 
Little  did  he  suspect  that  this  mysterious  secre- 
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tary  was  identical  with  an  enterprising  pianist, 
who  had  once  prevailed  on  him  to  take  a  seat 
at  a  concert:  price  five  shillings. 

'Well?'  said  Teresa. 

Mr.  Null  hesitated. 

The  nurse  stamped  impatiently  on  the  floor. 
'  Tell  me  this !  When  she  does  come  here,  will 
she  part  me  from  Carmina  ?  Is  that  what  she 
means  ? ' 

4  Possibly,'  said  prudent  Mr.  Null. 

Teresa  pointed  to  the  door.  '  Good-morn- 
ing! I  want  nothing  more  of  you.  Oh,  man, 
man,  leave  me  by  myself! ' 

The  moment  she  was  alone,  she  fell  on  her 
knees.  Fiercely  whispering,  she  repeated  over 
and  over  again  the  words  of  The  Lord's 
Prayer :  '  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil."  Christ,  hear  me  !  Mother 
of  Christ,  hear  me  !     Oh,  Carmina  !  Carmina  ! ' 

She  rose  and  opened  the  door  which  com- 
municated    with    the    bedroom.      Trembling 

VOL.  III.  K 
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pitiably,  she  looked  for  a  while  at  Carmina, 
peacefully  asleep — then  turned  away  to  a  corner 
of  the  room,  in  which  stood  an  old  packing- 
case,  fitted  with  a  lock.  She  took  it  up  ;  and, 
returning  with  it  to  the  sitting-room,  softly 
closed  the  bedroom  door  again. 

After  some  hesitation,  she  decided  to  open 
the  case.  In  the  terror  and  confusion  that 
possessed  her,  she  tried  the  wrong  key.  Set- 
ting this  mistake  right,  she  disclosed — strangely 
mingled  with  the  lighter  articles  of  her  own 
dress — a  heap  of  papers  ;  some  of  them  letters 
and  bills  j  some  of  them  faded  instructions  in 
writing  for  the  preparation  of  artists'  colours. 

She  recoiled  from  the  objects  which  her 
own  act  had  disclosed.  Why  had  she  not 
taken  Father  Patrizio's  advice?  If  she  had 
only  waited  another  day ;  if  she  had  only 
sorted  her  husband's  papers,  before  she  threw 
the  tilings  that  her  trunk  was  too  full  to  hold 
into  that  half-empty  case,  what  torment  might 
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have  been  spared  to  her  !  Her  eyes  turned 
mournfully  to  the  bedroom  door.  '  Oh,  my 
darling,  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  to 
You  ! ' 

At  last,  she  controlled  herself,  and  put  her 
hand  into  the  case.  Searching  it  in  one  corner, 
she  produced  a  little  tin  canister.  A  duty  label 
was  pasted  on  the  canister,  bearing  this  quaint 
inscription  in  the  Italian  language : 

'  If  there  is  any  of  the  powder  we  employ 
in  making  some  of  our  prettiest  colours,  left  in 
here,  I  request  my  good  wife,  or  any  other 
trustworthy  person  in  her  place,  to  put  a  seal 
on  it,  and  take  it  directly  to  the  manufactory, 
with  the  late  foreman's  best  respects.  It  looks 
like  nice  sugar.  Beware  of  looks — or  you 
may  taste  poison.' 

On  the  point  of  opening  the  canister  she 
hesitated.  Under  some  strange  impulse,  she 
did  what  a  child  might  have  done  :  she  shook 
it,  and  listened. 

K  2 
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The  rustle  of  the  rising  and  falling  powder 
— renewing  her  terror — seemed  to  exercise 
some  irresistible  fascination  over  her.  '  The 
devil's  dance,'  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  ghastly 
smile.  '  Softly  up  —  and  softly  down  —  and 
tempting  me  to  take  off  the  cover  all  the  time ! 
Why  don't  I  get  rid  of  it  ?  ' 

That  question  set  her  thinking  of  Carmina's 
guardian. 

If  Mr.  Null  was  right,  in  a  day  or  two 
Mrs.  Gallilee  might  come  to  the  house.  After 
the  lawyers  had  threatened  Teresa  with  the 
prospect  of  separation  from  Carmina,  she  had 
opened  the  packing-case,  for  the  first  time  since 
she  had  left  Eome — intending  to  sort  her 
husband's  papers  as  a  means  of  relief  from  her 
own  thoughts.  In  this  way,  she  had  dis- 
covered the  canister.  The  sight  of  the  deadly 
powder  had  tempted  her.  There  were  the 
horrid  means  of  setting  Mrs.  Gallilee's  authority 
at  defiance !     Some  women  in  her  place,  would 
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use  them.  Though  she  was  not  looking  into 
the  canister  now,  she  felt  that  thought  stealing 
back  into  her  mind.  There  was  but  one  hope 
for  her  :  she  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the 
poison. 

How  ? 

At  that  period  of  the  year,  there  was  no 
fire  in  the  grate.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
room,  the  means  of  certain  destruction  were 
slow  to  present  themselves.  Her  own  morbid 
horror  of  the  canister  made  her  suspicious  of 
the  curiosity  of  other  people,  who  might  see  it 
in  her  hand  if  she  showed  herself  on  the  stairs. 
But  she  was  determined,  if  she  lit  a  fire  for  the 
purpose,  to  find  the  way  to  her  end.  The 
firmness  of  her  resolution  expressed  itself  by 
locking  the  case  again,  without  restoring  the 
canister  to  its  hiding-place. 

Providing  herself  next  with  a  knife,  she  sat 
down  in  a  corner — between  the  bedroom  door 
on  one  side,  and  a  cupboard  in  an  angle  of  the 
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wall  on  the  other — and  began  the  work  of 
destruction  by  scraping  off  the  paper  label. 
The  fragments  might  be  burnt,  and  the  powder 
(if  she  made  a  vow  to  the  Virgin  to  do  it) 
might  be  thrown  into  the  fire  next — and  then 
the  empty  canister  would  be  harmless. 

She  had  made  but  little  progress  in  the 
work  of  scraping,  when  it  occurred  to  her  that 
the  lighting  of  a  fire,  on  that  warm  autumn 
day,  might  look  suspicious  if  the  landlady  or 
Mr.  Null  happened  to  come  in,  It  would  be 
safer  to  wait  till  night-time,  when  everybody 
would  be  in  bed. 

Arriving  at  this  conclusion,  she  mechani- 
cally suspended  the  use  of  her  knife. 

In  the  moment  of  silence  that  followed,  she 
heard  someone  enter  the  bedroom  by  the  door 
which  opened  on  the  stairs.  Immediately 
afterwards,  the  person  turned  the  handle  of 
the  second  door  at  her  side.  She  had  barely 
time    enough    to    open   the    cupboard,    and 
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hide  the  canister  in  it — when  the  landlady 
came  in. 

Teresa  looked  at  her  wildly.  The  landlady 
looked  at  the  cupboard :  she  was  proud  of  her 
cupboard. 

'  Plenty  of  room  there,'  she  said  boastfully  : 
1  not  another  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
could  offer  you  such  accommodation  as  that ! 
Yes — the  lock  is  out  of  order ;  I  don't  deny  it. 
The  last  lodger's  doings  !  She  spoilt  my  table- 
cloth, and  put  the  inkstand  over  it  to  hide  the 
place.  Beast !  there's  her  character  in  one 
word.  You  didn't  hear  me  knock  at  the  bed- 
room door  ?  I  am  so  glad  to  see  her  sleeping 
nicely,  poor  dear  !  Her  chicken  broth  is  ready 
when  she  wakes.  I'm  late  to-day  in  making 
my  inquiries  after  our  young  lady.  You  see 
we  have  been  hard  at  work  upstairs,  getting 
the  bedroom  ready  for  a  new  lodger.  Such  a 
contrast  to  the  person  who  has  just  left.  A 
perfect  gentleman,  this  time — and  so  kind  in 
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waiting  a  week  till  I  was  able  to  accommo- 
date him.  My  ground  floor  rooms  were 
vacant,  as  you  know — but  he  said  the  terms 
were  too  high  for  him.  Oh,  I  didn't  forget  to 
mention  that  we  had  an  invalid  in  the  house ! 
Quiet  habits  (I  said)  are  indeed  an  essential 
qualification  of  any  new  inmate,  at  such  a  time 
as  this.  He  understood.  "  I've  been  an  invalid 
myself"  (he  said) ;  "  and  the  very  reason  I  am 
leaving  my  present  lodgings  is  that  they  are 
not  quiet  enough."  Isn't  that  just  the  sort  of 
man  we  want  ?  And,  let  me  tell  you,  a  hand- 
some man  too.  With  a  drawback,  I  must 
own,  in  the  shape  of  a  bald  head.  But  such 
a  beard,  and  such  a  thrilling  voice  !  Hush  ! 
Did  I  hear  her  calling  ? ' 

At  last,  the  landlady  permitted  other  sounds 
to  be  audible,  besides  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice.  It  became  possible  to  discover  that 
Carmina  was  now  awake.  Teresa  hurried  into 
the  bedroom. 
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Left  by  herself  in  the  sitting-room,  the 
landlady- — '  purely  out  of  curiosity,'  as  she 
afterwards  said,  in  conversation  with  her  new 
lodger — opened  the  cupboard,  and  looked  in. 

The  canister  stood  straight  before  her,  on 
an  upper  shelf.  Did  Miss  Carolina's  nurse  take 
snuff?  She  examined  the  canister:  there  was 
a  white  powder  inside.  The  mutilated  label 
spoke  in  an  unknown  tongue.  She  wetted  her 
finger  and  tasted  the  powder.  The  result  was 
so  disagreeable  that  she  was  obliged  to  use  her 
handkerchief.  She  put  the  canister  back,  and 
closed  the  cupboard. 

'Medicine,  undoubtedly,'  the  landlady  said 
to  herself.  '  Why  should  she  hurry  to  put  it 
away,  when  I  came  in  ?  ' 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

In  eight  clays  from  the  date  of  his  second 
interview  with  Mrs.  Gallilee,  Mr.  Le  Frank  took 
possession  of  his  new  bedroom. 

He  had  arranged  to  report  his  proceedings 
in  writing.  In  Teresa's  state  of  mind,  she 
would  certainly  distrust  a  fellow-lodger,  dis- 
covered in  personal  communication  with  Mrs. 
Gallilee.  Mr.  Le  Frank  employed  the  first  day 
after  his  arrival  in  collecting  materials  for  a 
report.  In  the  evening,  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Gallilee — under  cover  to  a  friend,  who  was 
instructed  to  forward  the  letter. 

'  Private  and  confidential.     Dear  Madam, — 
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I  have  not  wasted  my  time  and  my  opportuni- 
ties, as  you  will  presently  see. 

'My  bedroom  is  immediately  above  the 
floor  of  the  house  which  is  occupied  by  Miss 
Carmina  and  her  nurse.  Having  -  some  little 
matters  of  my  own  to  settle,  I  was  late  in  taking 
possession  of  my  room.  Before  the  lights  on 
the  staircase  were  put  out,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
lookiug  down  at  the  next  landing. 

'  Do  you  remember,  when  you  were  a  child 
learning  to  write,  that  one  of  the  lines  in  your 
copy-books  was,  "  Virtue  is  its  own  reward  "  ? 
This  ridiculous  assertion  was  actually  verified 
in  my  case  !  Before  I  had  been  five  minutes 
at  my  post,  I  saw  the  nurse  open  her  door. 
She  looked  up  the  staircase  (without  discover- 
ing me,  it  is  needless  to  say),  and  she  looked 
down  the  staircase — and,  seeing  nobody  about, 
returned  to  her  rooms. 

'  Waiting  till  I  heard  her  lock  the  door,  I 
stole  downstairs,  and  listened  outside. 
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'  One  of  my  two  fellow-lodgers  (you  know 
that  I  don't  believe  in  Miss  Carraina's  illness) 
was  lighting  a  fire — on  such  a  warm  autumn 
night,  that  the  staircase  window  was  left  open ! 
I  am  absolutely  sure  of  what  I  say  :  I  heard 
the  crackle  of  burning  wood — I  smelt  coal 
smoke.' 

'  The  motive  of  this  secret  proceeding  it 
seems  impossible  to  guess  at.  If  they  were 
burning  documents  of  a  dangerous  and  com- 
promising kind,  a  candle  would  have  answered 
their  purpose.  If  they  wanted  hot  water, 
surely  a  tin  kettle  and  a  spirit  lamp  must  have 
been  at  hand  in  an  invalid's  bedroom  ?  Perhaps, 
your  superior  penetration  may  be  able  to  read 
the  riddle  which  baffles  my  ingenuity. 

'  So  much  for  the  first  night. 

'  This  afternoon,  I  had  some  talk  with  the 
landlady.  My  professional  avocations  having 
trained  me  in  the  art  of  making  myself  agree- 
able to  the  sex,  I  may  say  without  vanity  that 
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I  produced  a  favourable  impression.  In  other 
words,  I  contrived  to  set  my  fair  friend  talking 
freely  about  the  old  nurse  and  the  interesting 
invalid. 

'  Out  of  the  flow  of  words  poured  on  me, 
one  fact  of  very  serious  importance  has  risen  to 
the  surface.  There  is  a  suspicious  canister  in 
the  nurse's  possession.  The  landlady  calls  the 
powder  inside,  medicine.     I  say,  poison. 

*  Am  I  rushing  at  a  fanciful  conclusion  ? 
Please  wait  a  little. 

'  During  the  week  of  delay  which  elapsed, 
before  the  lodger  in  possession  vacated  my  room, 
you  kindly  admitted  me  to  an  interview.  I 
ventured  to  put  some  questions,  relating  to 
Teresa's  life  in  Italy  and  to  the  persons 
with  whom  she  associated.  Do  you  remem- 
ber telling  me,  M'hen  I  asked  what  you  knew 
of  her  husband,  that  he  was  foreman  in  a 
manufactory  of  artists'  colours?  and  that  you 
had  your  information  from  Miss  Carmina  her- 
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self,   after  she   had   shown  you   the  telegram 
announcing  his  death  ? 

'  A  lady,  possessed  of  your  scientific  know- 
ledge, does  not  require  to  be  told  that  poisons 
are  employed  in  making  artists'  colours.  Ee- 
member  what  the  priest's  letter  says  of  Teresa's 
feeling  towards  you,  and  then  say — Is  it  so  very 
unlikely  that  she  has  brought  with  her  to 
England  one  of  the  poisons  used  by  her  husband 
in  his  trade  ?  and  is  it  quite  unreasonable  to 
suppose  (when  she  looks  at  her  canister)  that  she  . 
maybe  thinking  of  you? 

'  I  may  be  right  or  I  may  be  wrong.  Thanks 
to  the  dilapidated  condition  of  a  lock,  I  can 
decide  the  question,  at  the  first  opportunity 
offered  to  me  by  the  nurse's  absence  from  the 
room. 

'  My  next  report  shall  tell  you  that  I  have 
contrived  to  provide  myself  with  a  sample  of 
the  powder — leaving  the  canister  undisturbed. 
The  sample  shall  be  tested  by  a  chemist.     If 
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he  pronounces  it  to  be  poison,  I  have  a  bold 
course  of  action  to  propose. 

'  As  soon  as  you  are  well  enough  to  go  to 
the  house,  give  the  nurse  her  chance  of  poison- 
ing you. 

'  Dear  madam,  don't  be  alarmed !  I  will 
accompany  you ;  and  I  will  answer  for  the 
result.  We  will  pay  our  visit  at  tea-time,  Let 
her  offer  you  a  cup — and  let  me  (under  pretence 
of  handing  it)  get  possession  of  the  poisoned 
drink.  Before  she  can  cry  Stop ! — I  shall  be 
on  my  way  to  the  chemist. 

'  The  penalty  for  attempted  murder  is  penal 
servitude.  If  you  still  object  to  a  public  ex- 
posure, we  have  the  chemist's  report,  together 
with  your  own  evidence,  ready  for  your  son  on 
his  return.  How  will  he  feel  about  his  marriage- 
engagement,  when  he  finds  that  Miss  Carmina's 
dearest  friend  and  companion  has  tried — 
perhaps,  with  her  young  lady's  knowledge — to 
poison  his  mother  ? 
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'  Before  concluding,  I  may  mention  that  I 
had  a  narrow  escape,  only  two  hours  since,  of 
being  seen  by  Teresa  on  the  stairs. 

'  I  was  of  course  prepared  for  this  sort  of 
meeting,  when  I  engaged  my  room  ;  and  I  have 
therefore  not  been  foolish  enough  to  enter 
the  house  under  an  assumed  name.  On  the 
contrary,  I  propose  (in  your  interests)  to  estab- 
lish a  neighbourly  acquaintance — with  time  to 
help  me.  But  the  matter  of  the  poison  admits 
of  no  delay.  My  chance  of  getting  at  it 
unobserved  may  be  seriously  compromised,  if 
the  nurse  remembers  that  she  first  met  with  me 
in  your  house,  and  distrusts  me  accordingly. 
Your  devoted  servant,  L.  F.' 

Having  completed  his  letter,  he  rang  for 
the  maid,  and  gave  it  to  her  to  post. 

On  her  way  downstairs,  she  was  stopped  on 
the  next  landing  by  Mr.  Null.  He  too  had  a 
letter   ready:    addressed    to   Doctor   Benjnlia. 
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The  fierce  old  nurse  followed  him  out,  and  said, 
'  Post  it  instantly  ! '  The  civil  maid  asked  if 
Miss  Carmina  was  better.  '  Worse  ! ' — was  all 
the  rude  foreigner  said.  She  looked  at  poor 
Mr.  Null,  as  if  it  was  his  fault. 

Left  in  the  retirement  of  his  room,  Mr.  Le 
Frank  sat  at  the  writing-table,  frowning  and 
biting  his  nails. 

Were  these  evidences  of  a  troubled  mind 
connected  with  the  infamous  proposal  which  he 
had  addressed  to  Mrs.  Gallilee?  Nothing  of 
the  sort !  Having  sent  away  his  letter,  he  was 
now  at  leisure  to  let  his  personal  anxieties 
absorb  him  without  restraint.  He  was  thinking 
of  Carmina.  The  oftener  his  efforts  were  baffled, 
the  more  resolute  he  became  to  discover  the 
secret  of  her  behaviour  to  him.  For  the  hun- 
dredth time  he  said  to  himself,  '  Her  devilish 
malice  reviles  me  behind  my  back,  and  asks 
me  before  my  face  to  shake  hands  and  be 
friends.'     The  more  outrageously  unreasonable 
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his  suspicions  became,  under  the  exasperating 
influence  of  suspense,  the  more  inveterately  his 
vindictive  nature  held  to  its  delusion.  After 
meeting  her  in  the  hall  at  Fairfield  Gardens, 
he  really  believed  Carmina's  illness  to  have 
been  assumed  as  a  means  of  keeping  out  of  his 
way.  If  a  friend  had  said  to  him,  '  But  what 
reason  have  you  to  think  so  ? ' — he  would 
have  smiled  compassionately,  and  have  given 
that  friend  up  for  a  shallow-minded  man. 

He  stole  out  again,  and  listened,  undetected, 
at  their  door.  Carmina  was  speaking  ;  but  the 
words,  in  those  faint  tones,  were  inaudible. 
Teresa's  stronger  voice  easily  reached  his  ears. 
'  My  darling,  talking  is  not  good  for  you.  I'll 
light  the  night-lamp — try  to  sleep.' 

Hearing  this,  he  went  back  to  his  bedroom 
to  wait  a  little.  Teresa's  vigilance  might  relax 
if  Carmina  fell  asleep.  She  might  go  down- 
stairs for  a  gossip  with  the  landlady. 

After  smoking  a  cigar,  he  tried  again.    The 
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lights  on  the  staircase  were  now  put  out :  it  was 
eleven  o'clock. 

She  was  not  asleep  :  the  nurse  was  reading 
to  her  from  some  devotional  book.  He  save 
it  up,  for  that  night.  His  head  ached ;  the 
ferment  of  his  own  abominable  thoughts 
had  fevered  him.  A  cowardly  dread  of  the 
slightest  signs  of  illness  was  one  of  his  special 
weaknesses.  The  whole  day,  to-morrow,  was 
before  him.  He  felt  his  own  pulse ;  and 
determined,  in  justice  to  himself,  to  go  to 
bed. 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  landlady,  on  her  way 
to  bed,  ascended  the  stairs.  She  too  heard  the 
voice,  still  reading  aloud — and  tapped  softly  at 
the  door.     Teresa  opened  it. 

'  Is  the  poor  thing  not  asleep  yet  ?  ' 

'No.' 

'  Has  she  been  disturbed  in  any  way  ?  ' 

'  Somebody  has  been  walking  about,  over- 
head,' Teresa  answered. 

l2 
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'  That's  the  new  lodger ! '  exclaimed  the 
landlady.     '  I'll  speak  to  Mr.  Le  Frank.' 

On  the  point  of  closing  the  door,  and  say- 
ing good-night,  Teresa  stopped,  and  considered 
for  a  moment. 

'  Is  lie  your  new  lodger  ?  '  she  said. 

'  Yes.     Do  you  know  him  ?  ' 

'  I  saw  him  when  I  was  last  in  England.' 

'Well?' 

'  Nothing  more,'  Teresa  answered.  '  Good- 
night ! ' 
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CHAPTER  LIL 

Watching  through  the  night  by  Carolina's  bed- 
side, Teresa  found  herself  thinking  of  Mr.  Le 
Frank.  It  was  one  way  of  getting  through  the 
weary  time,  to  guess  at  the  motive  which  had 
led  him  to  become  a  lodger  in  the  house. 

Common  probabilities  pointed  to  the  infer- 
ence that  he  might  have  reasons  for  changing 
his  residence,  which  only  concerned  himself. 
But  common  probabilities — from  Teresa's  point 
of  view — did  not  apply  to  Mr.  Le  Frank.  On 
meeting  him,  at  the  time  of  her  last  visit  to 
England,  his  personal  appearance  had  produced 
such  a  disagreeable  impression  on  her,  that  she 
had  even  told  Carmina  '  the  music-master  looked 
like   a   rogue.'      With   her   former    prejudice 
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against  him  now  revived,  and  with  her  serious 
present  reasons  for  distrusting  Mrs.  Gallilee,  she 
rejected  the  idea  of  his  accidental  presence 
under  her  landlady's  roof.  To  her  mind,  the 
business  of  the  new  lodger  in  the  house  was,  in 
all  likelihood,  the  business  of  a  spy.  While  Mr. 
Le  Frank  was  warily  laying  his  plans  for  the 
next  day,  he  had  himself  become  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  very  woman  whose  secrets  he 
was  plotting  to  surprise. 

This  was  the  longest  and  saddest  night 
which  the  faithful  old  nurse  had  passed  at  her 
darling's  bedside. 

For  the  first  time,  Carmina  was  fretful,  and 
hard  to  please  :  patient  persuasion  was  needed 
to  induce  her  to  take  her  medicine.  Even 
when  she  was  thirsty,  she  had  an  irritable 
objection  to  being  disturbed,  if  the  lemonade 
was  offered  to  her  which  she  had  relished  at 
other  times.  Once  or  twice,  when  she  drowsily 
stirred  in  her  bed,  she  showed  symptoms  of  de- 
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lusion.  The  poor  girl  supposed  it  was  the  eve 
of  her  wedding-day,  and  eagerly  asked  what 
Teresa  had  done  with  her  new  dress.  A  little 
later,  when  she  had  perhaps  been  dreaming, 
she  fancied  that  her  mother  was  still  alive,  and 
repeated  the  long-forgotten  talk  of  her  child- 
hood. '  What  have  I  said  to  distress  you  ?  ' 
she  asked  wonderingly,  when  she  found 
Teresa  crying. 

Soon  after  sunrise,  there  came  a  long  in- 
terval of  repose. 

At  the  later  time  when  Benjulia  arrived,  she 
was  quiet  and  uncomplaining.  The  change 
for  the  worse  which  had  induced  Teresa  to 
insist  on  sending  for  him,  was  perversely 
absent.  Mr.  Null  expected  to  be  roughly  re- 
buked for  having  disturbed  the  great  man  by  a 
false  alarm.  He  attempted  to  explain  :  and 
Teresa  attempted  to  explain.  Benjulia  paid 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  either  of  them. 
He  made  no  angry  remarks — and  he  showed, 
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in  his  own  impenetrable  way,  as  gratifying  an 
interest  in  the  case  as  ever. 

'  Draw  up  the  blind,'  he  said  ;  '  I  want  to 
have  a  good  look  at  her.' 

Mr.  Null  waited  respectfully,  and  imposed 
strict  silence  on  Teresa,  while  the  investigation 
was  going  on.  It  lasted  so  long  that  he 
ventured  to  say,  '  Do  you  see  anything  par- 
ticular, sir  ? ' 

Beujulia  saw  his  doubts  cleared  up  :  time 
(as  he  had  anticipated)  had  brought  develop- 
ment with  it,  and  had  enabled  him  to  arrive  at 
a  conclusion.  The  shock  that  had  struck 
Carmina  had  produced  complicated  hysterical 
disturbance,  which  was  now  beginning  to  simu- 
late paralysis.  Benjulia's  profound  and  prac- 
tised observation  detected  a  trifling  inequality 
in  the  size  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  and  a 
slightly  unequal  action  on  either  side  of  the 
face — delicately  presented  in  the  eyelids,  the 
nostrils,  and  the  lips.     Here  was  no  common 
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affection  of  the  brain,  which  even  Mr.  Null 
could  understand!  Here,  at  last,  was  Benjulia's 
reward  for  sacrificing  the  precious  hours  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  employed  in  the 
laboratory !  From  that  day,  Carmina  was  des- 
tined to  receive  unknown  honour:  she  was  to 
take  her  place,  along  with  the  other  animals,  in 
his  note-book  of  experiments. 

He  turned  quietly  to  Mr.  Null,  and  finished 
the  consultation  in  two  words. 

'  All  right ! ' 

'Have  you  nothing  to  suggest,  sir?'  Mr. 
Null  inquired. 

'  Go  on  with  the  treatment  —  and  draw 
down  the  blind,  if  she  complains  of  the  light. 
Good-day ! ' 

;  Are  you  sure  he's  a  great  doctor  ?  '  said 
Teresa,  when  the  door  had  closed  on  him. 

'  The  greatest  we  have  ! '  cried  Mr.  Null 
with  enthusiasm. 

'  Is  he  a  good  man  ? ' 
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I  Why  do  you  ask  ?  ' 

I I  want  to  know  if  we  can  trust  him  to  tell 
us  the  truth  ?  ' 

'  Not  a  doubt  of  it ! '  (Who  could  doubt 
it,  indeed,  after  he  had  approved  of  Mr.  Null's 
medical  treatment?) 

'  There's  one  thing  you  have  forgotten,' 
Teresa  persisted.  '  You  haven't  asked  him 
when  Carmina  can  be  moved.' 

'  My  good  woman,  if  I  had  put  such  a 
question,  he  would  have  set  me  down  as  a 
fool !  Nobody  can  say  when  she  will  be  well 
enough  to  be  moved.' 

He  took  his  hat.  The  nurse  followed  him 
out. 

'  Are  you  going  to  Mrs.  Gallilee,  sir  ? ' 

<  Not  to-day.' 

'  Is  she  better  ?  ' 

'  She  is  almost  well  again.' 
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CHAPTER  LIE. 

Left  alone,  Teresa  went  into  the  sitting-room  : 
she  was  afraid  to  show  herself  at  the  bedside. 
Mr.  Null  had  destroyed  the  one  hope  which 
had  supported  her  thus  far — the  hope  of  escap- 
ing from  England  with  Carmina,  before  Mrs. 
Gallilee  could  interfere.  Looking  steadfastly 
at  that  inspiriting  prospect,  she  had  forced  her- 
self to  sign  the  humble  apology  and  submission 
which  the  lawyers  had  dictated.  What  was 
the  prospect  now  ?  Heavily  had  the  merciless 
hand  of  calamity  fallen  on  that  brave  old  soul 
— and,  at  last,  it  had  beaten  her  down  !  While 
she  stood  at  the  window,  mechanically  looking 
out.  the  dreary  view  of  the  back  street 
trembled  and  disappeared.     Teresa  was  crying. 
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Happily  for  herself,  she  was  unable  to  con- 
trol her  own  weakness  ;  the  tears  lightened 
her  heavy  heart.  She  waited  a  little,  in  the 
fear  that  her  eyes  might  betray  her,  before  she 
returned  to  Carmina.  In  that  interval,  she 
heard  the  sound  of  a  closing  door,  on  the  floor 
above. 

'  The  music-master  ! '  she  said  to  herself. 

In  an  instant,  she  was  at  the  sitting-room 
door,  looking  through  the  keyhole.  It  was  the 
one  safe  way  of  watching  him — and  that  was 
enough  for  Teresa. 

His  figure  appeared  suddenly  within  her 
narrow  range  of  view — on  the  mat  outside  the 
door.  If  her  distrust  of  him  was  without  foun- 
dation, he  would  go  on  downstairs.  No  !  He 
stopped  on  the  mat  to  listen — he  stooped — his 
eye  would  have  been  at  the  keyhole  in  another 
moment.  She  seized  a  chair,  and  moved  it. 
The  sound  instantly  drove  him  away.  He 
went  on,  down  the  stairs. 
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Teresa  considered  with  herself  what  safest 
means  of  protection — and,  if  possible,  of 
punishment  as  well — lay  within  her  reach. 
How,  and  where,  could  the  trap  be  set  that 
might  catch  him  ? 

She  was  still  puzzled  by  that  question, 
when  the  landlady  made  her  appearance — 
politely  anxious  to  hear  what  the  doctors 
thought  of  their  patient.  Satisfied  so  far,  the 
wearisome  woman  had  her  apologies  to  make 
next,  for  not  having  yet  cautioned  Mr.  Le 
Frank. 

'  Thinking  over  it,  since  last  night,'  she  said 
confidentially,  '  I  cannot  imagine  how  you 
heard  him  walking  about  overhead.  He  has 
such  a  soft  step  that  he  positively  takes  me  by 
surprise  when  he  comes  into  my  room.  He 
has  gone  out  for  an  hour ;  and  I  have  done 
him  a  little  favour  which  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  conferring  on  ordinary  lodgers — I  have  lent 
him  my   umbrella,    as  it  threatens  rain.      In 
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his  absence,  I  will  ask  you  to  listen  while  I 
walk  about  in  his  room.  One  can't  be  too 
particular,  when  rest  is  of  such  importance  to 
your  young  lady — and  it  has  struck  me  as  just 
possible,  that  the  floor  of  his  room  may  be  in 
fault.  My  dear,  the  boards  may  creak !  I'm 
a  sad  fidget,  I  know  ;  but,  if  the  carpenter  can 
set  things  right — without  any  horrid  hammer- 
ing, of  course ! — the  sooner  he  is  sent  for,  the 
more  relieved  I  shall  feel.' 

Through  this  harangue,  the  nurse  had 
waited,  with  a  patience  far  from  characteristic 
of  her,  for  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  timely 
word.  By  some  tortuous  mental  process,  that 
she  was  quite  unable  to  trace,  the  landlady's 
allusion  to  Mr.  Le  Frank  had  suggested  the  very 
idea  of  which,  in  her  undisturbed  solitude,  she 
had  been  vainly  in  search.  Never  before,  had 
the  mistress  of  the  house  appeared  to  Teresa  in 
such  a  favourable  light. 

'  You  needn't  trouble  yourself,  ma'am,'  she 
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said,  as  soon  as  she  could  make  herself  heard ; 
'  it  was  the  creaking  of  the  boards  that  told  me 
somebody  was  moving  overhead.' 

'  Then  I'm  not  a  fidget  after  all  ?  Oh,  how 
you  relieve  me !  Whatever  the  servants  may 
have  to  do,  one  of  them  shall  be  sent  instantly 
to  the  carpenter.  So  glad  to  be  of  any  service 
to  that  sweet  young  creature  ! ' 

Teresa  consulted  her  watch  before  she 
returned  to  the  bedroom. 

The  improvement  in  Carmina  still  con- 
tinued :  she  was  able  to  take  some  of  the  light 
nourishment  that  was  waiting  for  her.  As 
Benjulia  had  anticipated,  she  asked  to  have  the 
blind  lowered  a  little.  Teresa  drew  it  com- 
pletely over  the  window  :  she  had  her  own 
reasons  for  tempting  Carmina  to  repose.  In 
half  an  hour  more,  the  weary  girl  was  sleeping, 
and  the  nurse  was  at  liberty  to  set  her  trap  for 
Mr.  Le  Frank. 

Her  first  proceeding  was  to  dip  the  end  of  a 
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quill  pen  into  her  bottle  of  salad  oil,  and  to 
lubricate  the  lock  and  key  of  the  door  that 
gave  access  to  the  bedroom  from  the  stairs. 
Having  satisfied  herself  that  the  key  could  now 
be  used  without  making  the  slightest  sound, 
she  turned  to  the  door  of  communication  with 
the  sitting-room  next. 

This  door  was  covered  with  green  baize.  It 
had  handles  but  no  lock ;  and  it  swung  inwards, 
so  as  to  allow  the  door  of  the  cupboard  (situ- 
ated in  the  angle  of  the  sitting-room  wall)  to 
open  towards  the  bedroom  freely.  Teresa 
oiled  the  hinges,  and  the  brass  bolt  and  staple 
which  protected  the  baize  door  on  the  side  of 
the  bedroom.  That  done,  she  looked  again  at 
her  watch. 

Mr.  Le  Frank's  absence  was  expected  to 
last  for  an  hour.  In  five  minutes  more,  the 
hour  would  expire. 

After  bolting  the  door  of  communication, 
she  paused  in  the  bedroom,  and  wafted  a  kiss 
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to  Carmina,  still  at  rest.  She  then  left  the 
room  by  the  door  which  opened  on  the  stairs, 
and  locked  it,  taking  away  the  key  with  her. 

Having  gone  down  the  first  flight  of  stairs, 
she  stopped  and  went  back.  The  one  un- 
secured door,  was  the  door  which  led  into  the 
sitting-room  from  the  staircase.  She  opened  it 
and  left  it  invitingly  ajar.  'Now,'  she  said  to 
herself,  '  the  trap  will  catch  him  ! ' 

The  hall  clock  struck  the  hour  when  she 
entered  the  landlady's  room. 

The  woman  of  many  words  was  at  once 
charmed  and  annoyed.  Charmed  to  hear  that 
the  dear  invalid  was  resting,  and  to  receive  a 
visit  from  the  nurse  :  annoyed  by  the  absence 
of  the  carpenter,  at  work  somewhere  else  for 
the  whole  of  the  day.  '  If  my  dear  husband  had 
been  alive,  we  should  have  been  independent  of 
carpenters ;  he  could  turn  his  hand  to  anything. 
Now  do  sit  down — I  wrant  you  to  taste  some 
cherry  brandy  of  my  own  making.' 
vol.  in.  M 
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As  Teresa  took  a  chair,  Mr.  Le  Frank 
returned.  The  two  secret  adversaries  met, 
face  to  face. 

'  Surely  I  remember  this  lady  ?  '  he  said. 

Teresa  encountered  him,  on  his  own  ground. 
She  made  her  best  curtsey,  and  reminded  him 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  had 
formerly  met.  The  hospitable  landlady  pro- 
duced her  cherry  brandy.  '  We  are  going  to 
1  ave  a  nice  little  chat ;  do  sit  down,  sir,  and 
join  us.'  Mr.  Le  Frank  made  his  apologies. 
The  umbrella  which  had  been  so  kindly  lent 
to  him,  had  not  protected  his  shoes ;  his  feet 
were  wet ;  and  he  was  so  sadly  liable  to  take 
cold  that  he  must  beg  permission  to  put  on  his 
dry  things  immediately. 

Having  bowed  himself  out,  he  stopped  in 
the  passage,  and,  standing  on  tiptoe,  peeped 
through  a  window  in  the  wall,  by  which  light 
was  conveyed  to  the  landlady's  little  room. 
The  two  women  were  comfortably  seated  to- 
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gether,  with  the  cherry  brandy  and  a  plate  of 
biscuits  on  a  table  between  them.  '  In  for  a 
good  long  gossip,'  thought  Mr.  Le  Frank. 
'  Now  is  my  time  ! ' 

Not  five  minutes  more  had  passed,  before 
Teresa  made  an  excuse  for  running  upstairs 
again.  She  had  forgotten  to  leave  the  bell 
rope,  in  case  Carmina  woke,  within  reach  of 
her  hand.  The  excellent  heart  of  the  hostess 
made  allowance  for  natural  anxiety.  '  Do  it, 
you  good  soul,'  she  said ;  '  and  come  back 
directly ! '  Left  by  herself,  she  filled  her  glass 
again,  and  smiled.  Sweetness  of  temper  (en- 
couraged by  cherry  brandy)  can  even  smile  at 
a  glass  -—unless  it  happens  to  be  empty. 

Approaching  her  own  rooms,  Teresa  waited, 
and  listened,  before  she  showed  herself.  No 
sound  reached  her  through  the  half  open  sitting- 
room  door.  She  noiselessly  entered  the  bed- 
room, and  then  locked  the  door  again.  Once 
more  she  listened ;  and  once  more  there  was 
x  2 
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nothing  to  be  heard.  Had  he  seen  her  on  the 
stairs  ? 

As  the  doubt  crossed  her  mind,  she  heard 
the  boards  creak  on  the  floor  above.  Mr.  Le 
Frank  was  in  his  room. 

Did  this  mean  that  her  well- laid  plan  had 
failed?  Or  did  it  mean  that  he  was  really 
changing  his  shoes  and  stockings?  The  last 
inference  was  the  right  one. 

He  had  made  no  mere  excuse  downstairs. 
The  serious  interests  that  he  had  at  stake,  were 
not  important  enough  to  make  him  forget  his 
precious  health.  His  chest  was  delicate ;  a 
cold  might  settle  on  his  lungs.  The  temptation 
of  the  half-open  door  had  its  due  effect  on  this 
prudent  man  ;  but  it  failed  to  make  him  forget 
that  his  feet  were  wet. 

The  boards  creaked  again  ;  the  door  of  his 
room  was  softly  closed — then  there  was  silence. 
Teresa  only  knew  when  he  had  entered  the 
sitting-room   by   hearing   him   try   the   bolted 
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baize  door.  After  that,  he  must  have  stepped 
out  again.  He  next  tried  the  door  of  the  bed- 
chamber, from  the  stairs. 

There  was  a  quiet  interval  once  more. 
Teresa  noiselessly  drew  back  the  bolt ;  and, 
opening  the  baize  door  by  a  mere  hair's- 
breadth,  admitted  sound  from  the  sitting- 
room.  She  now  heard  him  turning  the  key  in 
a  cheffonier,  which  only  contained  tradesmen's 
circulars,  receipted  bills,  and  a  few  books. 

(Even  with  the  canister  in  the  cupboard, 
waiting  to  be  opened,  his  uppermost  idea  was 
to  discover  Carmina's  vindictive  motive  in 
Carmina's  papers !) 

The  contents  of  the  cheffonier  "disappointed 
him — judging  by  the  tone  in  which  he  muttered 
to  himself.  The  next  sound  startled  Teresa  ;  it 
was  a  tap  against  the  lintel  of  the  door  behind 
which  she  was  standing.  He  had  thrown  open 
the  cupboard. 

The  rasping  of  the  cover,  as  he  took  it  off, 
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told  her  that  he  was  examining  the  canister. 
She  had  put  it  back  on  the  shelf,  a  harmless 
thing  now — the  poison  and  the  label  having 
been  both  destroyed  by  fire.  Nevertheless,  his 
chosing  the  canister,  from  dozens  of  other 
things  scattered  invitingly  about  it,  inspired 
her  with  a  feeling  of  distrustful  surprise.  She 
was  no  longer  content  to  find  out  what  he  was 
doing  by  means  of  her  ears.  Determined  to 
see  him,  and  to  catch  him  in  the  fact,  she 
pulled  open  the  baize  door — at  the  moment 
when  he  must  have  discovered  that  the  canister 
was  empty.  A  faint  thump  told  her  he  had 
thrown  it  on  the  floor. 

The  view  of  the  sitting-room  was  still 
hidden  from  her.  She  had  forgotten  the  cup- 
board door. 

Now  that  it  was  wide  open,  it  covered  the 
entrance  to  the  bedroom,  and  completely 
screened  them  one  from  the  other.  For  the 
moment  she  was  startled,  and  hesitated  whether 
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to  show  herself  or  not.  His  voice  stopped 
her. 

1  Is  there  another  canister  ?  '  he  said  to  him- 
self. '  The  dirty  old  savage  may  have  hidden 
it ' 

Teresa  heard  no  more.  '  The  dirty  old 
savage '  was  an  insult  not  to  be  endured  !  She 
forgot  her  intention  of  stealing  on  him  un- 
observed ;  she  forgot  her  resolution  to  do  no- 
thing that  could  awaken  Carmina.  Her  fierce 
temper  urged  her  into  furious  action.  With 
both  hands  outspread,  she  flew  at  the  cupboard 
door,  and  banged  it  to  in  an  instant. 

A  shriek  of  agony  rang  through  the  house. 
The  swiftly  closing  door  had  caught,  and 
crushed,  the  fingers  of  Le  Frank's  right  hand, 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  putting  it  into  the 
cupboard  again.  • 

Without  stopping  to  help  him,  without  even 
looking  at  him,  she  ran  back  to  Carmina. 

The  swinging  baize  door  fell  to,  and  closed 
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of  itself.  No  second  cry  was  heard.  Nothing 
happened  to  falsify  her  desperate  assertion  that 
the  shriek  was  the  delusion  of  a  vivid  dream. 
She  took  Carmina  in  her  arms,  and  patted  and 
fondled  her  like  a  child.  '  See,  my  darling,  I'm 
with  you  as  usual ;  and  I  have  heard  nothing. 
Don't,  oh,  don't  tremble  in  that  way  !  There — 
I'll  wrap  you  up  in  my  shawl,  and  read  to  you. 
No  !  let's  talk  of  Ovid.' 

Her  efforts  to  compose  Carmina  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  muffled  sound  of  men's  footsteps 
and  women's  voices  in  the  next  room. 

She  hurriedly  opened  the  door,  and  en- 
treated them  to  whisper  and  be  quiet.  In  the 
instant  before  she  closed  it  again,  she  saw  and 
heard.  Le  Frank  lay  in  a  swoon  on  the  floor. 
The  landlady  was  kneeling  by  him,  looking  at 
his  injured  hand  ;  and  the  lodgers  were  saying, 
'  Send  him  to  the  hospital.' 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  strain  on  Mrs.  Galli- 
lee's  powers  of  patient  endurance  came  to  an 
end.  With  the  help  of  Mr.  Null's  arm,  she 
was  able  to  get  downstairs  to  the  library.  On 
Tuesday,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  her 
going  out  for  a  drive.  Mr.  Null  left  her,  re- 
stored to  her  equable  flow  of  spirits.  He  had 
asked  if  she  wished  to  have  somebody  to  keep 
her  company — and  she  had  answered  briskly, 
'  Not  on  any  account !     I  prefer  being  alone.' 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  she  had 
received  Mr.  Le  Frank's  letter  ;  but  she  had 
not  then  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
read  it  through.  She  could  now  take  it  up 
again,  and  get  to  the  end. 
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Other  women  might  have  been  alarmed  by 
the  atrocious  wickedness  of  the  conspiracy 
which  the  music-master  had  planned.  Mrs. 
Gallilee  was  only  offended.  That  he  should 
think  her  capable — in  her  social  position — of 
favouring  such  a  plot  as  he  had  suggested,  was 
an  insult  which  she  was  determined  neither  to 
forgive  nor  forget.  Fortunately,  she  had  not 
committed  herself  in  writing  ;  he  could  produce 
no  proof  of  the  relations  that  had  existed  be- 
tween them.  The  first  and  best  use  to  make 
of  her  recovery  would  be  to  dismiss  him — 
after  paying  his  expenses,  privately  and  pru- 
dently, in  money  instead  of  by  cheque. 

In  the  meantime,  the  man's  insolence  had 
left  its  revolting  impression  on  her  mind.  The 
one  way  to  remove  it  was  to  find  some  agree- 
able occupation  for  her  thoughts. 

Look  at  your  library  table,  learned  lady, 
and  take  the  appropriate  means  of  relief  that  it 
offers.     See  the  lively   modern   parasites  that 
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infest  Science,  eager  to  invite  your  attention  to 
their  little  crawling  selves.  Follow  scientific 
inquiry,  rushing  into  print  to  proclaim  its  own 
importance,  and  to  declare  any  human  being, 
who  ventures  to  doubt  or  differ,  a  fanatic  or  a 
fool.  Eespect  the  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
writing  notices  of  professors,  who  have  made 
discoveries  not  yet  tried  by  time,  not  yet  uni- 
versally accepted  even  by  their  brethren,  in 
terms  which  would  be  exaggerated  if  they 
were  applied  to  Newton  or  to  Bacon.  Submit 
to  lectures  and  addresses  by  dozens  which,  if 
they  prove  nothing  else,  prove  that  what  was 
scientific  knowledge  some  years  since,  is  scien- 
tific ignorance  now — and  that  what  is  scientific 
knowledge  now,  may  be  scientific  ignorance  in 
some  years  more.  Absorb  your  mind  in  con- 
troversies and  discussions,  in  which  Mr.  Always 
Eight  and  Mr.  Never  Wrong  exhibit  the  natural 
tendency  of  man  to  believe  in  himself,  in  the 
most   rampant  stage  of  development  that  the 
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world  lias  yet  seen.  And  when  you  have  done 
all  this,  doubt  not  that  you  have  made  a  good 
use  of  your  time.  You  have  discovered  what 
the  gentle  wisdom  of  Faeaday  saw  and  de- 
plored, when  he  warned  the  science  of  his  day 
in  words  which  should  live  for  ever  :  '  The  first 
and  last  step  in  the  education  of  the  judgment 
is — Humility.' 

Having  agreeably  occupied  her  mind  with 
subjects  that  were  worthy  of  it,  Mrs.  Gallilee 
rose  to  seek  a  little  physical  relief  by  walking 
up  and  down  the  room. 

Passing  and  repassing  the  bookcases,  she 
noticed  a  remote  corner  devoted  to  miscel- 
laneous literature.  A  volume  in  faded  binding 
of  sky-blue,  had  been  placed  upside  down. 
She  looked  at  the  book  before  she  put  it  in 
its  right  position.  The  title  was  'Gallery  of 
British  Beauty.'  Among  the  illustrations — 
long  since  forgotten — appeared  her  own  por- 
trait, when  she  was  a  girl  of  Carmina's  age. 
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A  faintly  contemptuous  smile  parted  her 
hard  lips,  provoked  by  the  recollections  of  her 
youth. 

What  a  fool  she  had  been,  at  that  early 
period  of  her  life !  In  those  days,  she  had 
trembled  with  pleasure  at  the  singing  of  a 
famous  Italian  tenor;  she  had  flown  into  a 
passion  when  a  new  dress  proved  to  be  a  misfit, 
on  the  evening  of  a  ball ;  she  had  given  money 
to  beggars  in  the  street ;  she  had  fallen  in  love 
with  a  poor  young  man,  and  had  terrified  her 
weak-minded  hysterical  mother,  by  threaten- 
ing to  commit  suicide  when  the  beloved  object 
was  forbidden  the  house.  Comparing  the  girl 
of  seventeen  with  the  matured  and  cultivated 
woman  of  later  years,  what  a  matchless  ex- 
ample Mrs.  Gallilee  presented  of  the  healthy 
influence  of  education,  directed  to  scien- 
tific pursuits  !  '  Ah  ! '  she  thought,  as  she 
put  the  book  back  in  its  place,  '  my  girls  will 
have  reason    to   thank   me   when    they  grow 
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up ;  they  have  had  a  mother  who  has  done 
her  duty.' 

She  took  a  few  more  turns  up  and  down 
the  room.  The  sky  had  cleared  again ;  a 
golden  gleam  of  sunlight  drew  her  to  the 
window.  The  next  moment  she  regretted 
even  this  concession  to  human  weakness.  A 
disagreeable  association  presented  itself,  and 
arrested  the  pleasant  flow  of  her  thoughts. 
Mr.  Gallilee  appeared  on  the  door-step  ;  leaving 
the  house  on  foot,  and  carrying  a  large  brown- 
paper  parcel  under  his  arm. 

With  servants  at  his  disposal,  why  was  he 
carrying  the  parcel  himself? 

The  time  had  been,  when  Mrs.  Gallilee 
would  have  tapped  at  the  window,  and  would 
have  insisted  on  his  instantly  returning  and 
answering  that  question.  But  his  conduct, 
since  the  catastrophe  in  Carmina's  room,  had 
produced  complete  estrangement  between  the 
married  pair.     All  his  inquiries  after  his  wife's 
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health  had  been. made  by  deputy.  When  he 
was  not  in  the  schoolroom  with  the  children,  he 
was  at  his  club.  Until  he  came  to  his  senses, 
and  made  humble  apology,  no  earthly  con- 
sideration would  induce  Mrs.  Gallilee  to  take 
the  slightest  notice  of  him. 

She  returned  to  her  reading. 

The  footman  came  in,  with  two  letters — ■ 
one  arriving  by  post ;  the  other  having  been 
dropped  into  the  box  by  private  messenger. 
Communications  of  this  latter  sort  proceeded, 
not  unfrequently,  from  creditors.  Mrs.  Gallilee 
opened  the  stamped  letter  first. 

It  contained  nothing  more  important  than 
a  few  lines  from  a  daily  governess,  whom  she 
had  engaged  until  a  successor  to  Miss  Minerva 
could  be  found.  In  obedience  to  Mrs.  Gal- 
lilee's  instructions,  the  governess  would  begin 
her  attendance  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  next 
morning. 

The  second  letter  was  of  a  very  different 
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kind.     It  related  the  disaster  which  had  be- 
fallen Mr.  Le  Frank. 

Mr.  Null  was  the  writer.  As  Miss  Carmina's 
medical  attendant,  it  was  his  duty  to  inform 
her  guardian  that  her  health  had  been  un- 
favourably affected  by  an  alarm  in  the  house. 
Having  described  the  nature  of  the  alarm,  he 
proceeded  in  these  words :  '  You  will,  I  fear, 
lose  the  services  of  your  present  music-master. 
Inquiries  made  this  morning  at  the  hospital, 
and  reported  to  me,  appear  to  suggest  serious 
results.  The  wounded  man's  constitution  is  in 
an  unhealthy  state  ;  the  surgeons  are  not  sure 
of  being  able  to  save  two  of  the  fingers.  I  will 
do  myself  the  honour  of  calling  to-morrow 
before  you  go  out  for  your  drive.' 

The  impression  produced  by  this  intelli- 
gence on  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
can  only  be  reported  in  her  own  words.  She 
— who  knew,  on  the  best  scientific  authority, 
that  the  world  had  created  itself — completely 
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lost  her  head,  and  actually  said,  '  Thank 
God!' 

For  weeks  to  come — perhaps  for  months  if 
the  surgeons'  forebodings  were  fulfilled — Mrs. 
Gallilee  had  got  rid  of  Mr.  Le  Frank.  In  that 
moment  of  infinite  relief,  if  her  husband  had 
presented  himself,  it  is  even  possible  that  he 
might  have  been  forgiven. 

As  it  was,  Mr.  Gallilee  returned  late  in  the 
afternoon ;  entered  his  own  domain  of  the 
smoking-room  ;  and  left  the  house  again  five 
minutes  afterwards.  Joseph  officiously  opened 
the  door  for  him  ;  and  Joseph  was  surprised, 
precisely  as  his  mistress  had  been  surprised. 
Mr.  Gallilee  had  a  large  brown  paper  parcel 
under  his  arm — the  second  which  he  had  taken 
out  of  the  house  with  his  own  hands  !  More- 
over, he  looked  excessively  confused  when  the 
footman  discovered  him.  That  night,  he  was 
late  in  returning  from  the  club.  Joseph  (now 
on  the  watch)  observed  that  lie  was  not  steady 
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on  his  less — and  drew  his  own  conclusions 
accordingly. 

Punctual  to  her  time,  on  the  next  morning, 
the  new  governess  arrived.  Mrs.  Gallilee  re- 
ceived her,  and  sent  for  the  children. 

The  maid  in  charge  of  them  appeared  alone. 
She  had  no  doubt  that  the  young  ladies  would 
be  back  directly.  The  master  had  taken  them 
out  for  a  little  walk,  before  they  began  their 
lessons.  He  had  been  informed  that  the  lady 
who  had  been  appointed  to  teach  them  would 
arrive  at  ten  o'clock.  And  what  had  he  said  ? 
He  had  said, '  Very  good.' 

The  half-hour  struck — eleven  o'clock  struck 
— and  neither  the  father  nor  the  children  re- 
turned. Ten  minutes  later,  someone  rang  the 
door  bell.  The  door  being  duly  opened, 
nobody  appeared  on  the  house-step.  Joseph 
looked  into  the  letter-box,  and  found  a  note 
addressed  to  his  mistress,  in  his  master's  hand- 
writing.    He  immediately  delivered  it. 
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Hitherto,  Mrs.  Gallilee  had  only  been 
anxious.  Joseph,  waiting  for  events  outside 
the  door,  heard  the  bell  rung  furiously ;  and 
found  his  mistress  (as  he  forcibly  described  it) 
'  like  a  woman  gone  distracted.'  Not  without 
reason — to  do  her  justice.  Mr.  Qallilee's 
method  of  relieving  his  wife's  anxiety  was 
remarkable  by  its  brevity.  In  one  sentence, 
he  assured  her  that  there  was  no  need  to  feel 
alarmed.  In  another,  he  mentioned  that  he 
had  taken  the  girls  away  with  him  for  change 
of  air.     And  then  he  signed  his  initials — J.  G. 

Every  servant  in  the  house  was  summoned 
to  the  library,  when  Mrs.  Gallilee  had  in  some 
decree  recovered  herself. 

One  after  another  they  were  strictly 
examined  ;  and  one  after  another  they  had  no 
evidence  to  give — excepting  the  maid  who  had 
been  present  when  the  master  took  the  young 
ladies  away.  •  The  little  she  had  to  tell,  pointed 
to  the  inference  that  he  had  not  admitted  the 
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girls  to  his  confidence  before  they  left  the  house. 
Maria  had  submitted,  without  appearing  to  be 
particularly  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  so  early 
a  walk.  Zo  (never  ready  to  exert  either  her 
intelligence  or  her  legs)  had  openly  declared 
that  she  would  rather  stay  at  home.  To  this 
the  master  had  answered,  '  Get  your  things  on 
directly  ! ' — and  had  said  it  so  sharply  that 
Miss  Zoe  stared  at  him  in  astonishment.  Had 
they  taken  anything  with  them — a  travelling 
bag  for  instance  ?  They  had  taken  nothing, 
except  Mr.  Gallilee's  umbrella.  Who  had  seen 
Mr.  Gallilee  last,  on  the  previous  night?  Joseph 
had  seen  him  last.  The  lower  classes  in  Eng- 
land have  one,  and  but  one,  true  feeling  of 
sympathy'  with  the  higher  classes.  The  man 
above  them  appeals  to  their  hearts,  and  merits 
their  true  service,  when  he  is  unsteady  on  his 
legs.  Joseph  nobly  confined  his  evidence  to 
what  he  had  observed  some  hours  previously  : 
he  mentioned  the  parcel.     Mrs.  Gallilee's  keen 
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perception,  quickened  by  her  own  experience 
at  the  window,  arrived  at  the  truth.     Those 
two    bulky    packages    must    have    contained 
clothes — left,  in   anticipation  of  the  journey, 
under   the   care   of  an   accomplice.      It   was 
impossible  that  Mr.  Gallilee  could  have  got  at 
the  girls'  dresses  and  linen,  and    have  made 
the  necessary  selections  from  them,  without  a 
woman's  assistance.     The  female  servants  were 
examined  again.     Each  one  of  them  positively 
asserted  her  innocence.     Mrs.  Gallilee  threat- 
ened to  send  for  the  police.     The   indignant 
women  all  cried  in  chorus,  '  Search  our  boxes ! ' 
Mrs.  Gallilee  took  a  wiser  course.     She  sent  to 
the  lawyers  who  had  been  recommended  to  her 
by  Mr.  Null.      The  messenger  had  just  been 
despatched,  when  Mr.  Null  himself,  in  perform- 
ance of  yesterday's  engagement,  called  at  the 
house. 

He,  too,  was  agitated.     It  was  impossible 
that  he  could  have  heard  what  had  happened. 
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Was  he  the  bearer  of  bad  news  ?  Mrs.  Gallilee 
thought  of  Carolina  first,  and  then  of  Mr. 
Le  Frank. 

'  Prepare  for  a  surprise,'  Mr.  Null  began, 
'  a  joyful  surprise,  Mrs.  Gallilee !  I  have 
received  a  telegram  from  your  son.' 

He  handed  it  to  her  as  he  spoke. 

'  September  6th.  Arrived  at  Quebec,  and 
received  information  of  Carmina's  illness.  Shall 
catch  the  Boston  steamer,  and  sail  to-morrow 
for  Liverpool.  Break  the  news  gently  to  C. 
For  God's  sake  send  telegram  to  meet  me  at 
Queen  stown.' 

It  was  then  the  7th  of  September.  If  all 
went  well,  Ovid  might  be  in  London  in  ten 
days  more. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

Mks.  Gallilee  read  the  telegram — paused — 
and  read  it  again.  She  let  it  drop  on  her  lap  ; 
but  her  eyes  still  rested  mechanically  on  the 
slip  of  paper.  When  she  spoke,  her  voice 
startled  Mr.  Null.  Usually  loud  and  hard,  her 
tones  were  strangely  subdued.  If  his  back  had 
been  turned  towards  her,  he  would  hardly 
have  known  who  was  speaking  to  him. 

'  I  must  ask  you  to  make  allowances  for 
me,'  she  began  abruptly  ;  '  I  hardly  know  what 
to  say.  This  surprise  comes  at  a  time  when  I 
am  badly  prepared  for  it.  I  am  getting  well ; 
but,  you  see,  I  am  not  quite  so  strong  as  I  was 
before  that  woman  attacked  me.  My  husband 
has  gone  away — I  don't  know  where — and  has 
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taken  my  children  with  him.  Bead  his  note  : 
but  don't  say  anything.  You  must  let  me  be 
quiet,  or  I  can't  think.' 

She  handed  the  letter  to  Mr.  Null.  He 
looked  at  her — read  the  few  words  submitted 
to  him — and  looked  at  her  again.  For  once, 
his  stock  of  conventional  phrases  failed  him. 
Who  could  have  anticipated  such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  her  husband  ?  Who  could  have 
supposed  that  she  herself  would  have  been 
affected  in  this  way,  by  the  return  of  her . 
son? 

Mrs.  Gallilee  drew  a  long  heavy  breath. 
'  I  have  got  it  now,'  she  said.  '  My  son  is 
coming  home  in  a  hurry,  because  of  Carmina's 
illness.     Has  Carmina  written  to  him  ?  ' 

Mr.  Null  was  in  his  element  again  :  this 
question  appealed  to  his  knowledge  of  his 
patient.  '  Impossible,  Mrs.  Gallilee — in  her 
present  state  of  health.' 

'  In  her  present  state  of  health  ?     I  forgot 
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that.  There  was  something  else.  Oh,  yes ! 
Has  Carmina  seen  the  telegram  ? ' 

Mr.  Null  explained.  He  had  just  come 
from  Carmina.  In  his  medical  capacity,  he 
had  thought  it  judicious  to  try  the  moral  effect 
on  his  patient  of  a  first  allusion  to  the  good 
news.  He  had  only  ventured  to  say  that  Mr. 
Ovid's  agents  in  Canada  had  heard  from  him 
on  his  travels,  and  had  reason  to  believe  that 
he  would  shortly  return  to  Quebec.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  impression  produced  on  the  young 
lady 

It  was  useless  to  go  on.  Mrs.  Gallilee  was 
pursuing  her  own  thoughts,  without  even  a 
pretence  of  listening  to  him. 

'  I  want  to  know  who  wrote  to  my  son,' 
she  persisted.     '  Was  it  the  nurse  ? ' 

Mr.  Null  considered  this  to  be  in  the  last 
degree  unlikely.  The  nurse's  language  showed 
a  hostile  feeling  towards  Mr.  Ovid,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  absence. 
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Mrs.  Gallilee  looked  once  more  at  the 
telegram.  '  Why,'  she  asked,  '  does  Ovid 
telegraph  to  You  ? ' 

Mr.  Null  answered  with  his  customary  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  himself.  '  As  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  family,  your  son  naturally 
supposed,  madam,  that  Miss  Carmina  was 
under  my  care.' 

The  implied  reproof  produced  no  effect. 
1 1  wonder  whether  my  son  was  afraid  to  trust 
us  ? '  was  all  Mrs.  Gallilee  said.  It  was  the 
chance  guess  of  a  wandering  mind — but  it  had 
hit  the  truth.  Kept  in  ignorance  of  Cannula's 
illness  by  the  elder  members  of  the  family,  at 
what  other  conclusion  could  Ovid  arrive,  with 
Zo's  letter  before  him?  After  a  momentary 
pause,  Mrs.  Gallilee  went  on.  '  I  suppose  I  may 
keep  the  telegram  ?  '  she  said. 

Prudent  Mr.  Null  offered  a  copy — and  made 
the  copy,  then  and  there.  The  original  (he 
explained)  was  his  authority  for  acting  on  Mr. 
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Ovid's  behalf,  and  he  must  therefore  beg  leave 
to  keep  it.  Mrs.  Gallilee  permitted  him  to 
exchange  the  two  papers.  '  Is  there  anything 
more  ?  '  she  asked.  '  Your  time  is  valuable 
of  course.     Don't  let  me  detain  you.' 

'  May  I  feel  your  pulse  before  I  go  ?  ' 

She  held  out  her  arm  to  him  in  silence. 

The  carriage  came  to  the  door  while  he  was 
counting  the  beat  of  the  pulse.  She  glanced  at 
the  window,  and  said,  'Send  it  away.'  Mr. 
Null  remonstrated.  '  My  dear  lady,  the  air 
will  do  you  good.'  She  answered  obstinately 
and  quietly,  '  No ' — and  once  more  became 
absorbed  in  thought. 

It  had  been  her  intention  to  combine  her 
first  day  of  carriage  exercise  with  a  visit  to 
Teresa's  lodgings,  and  a  personal  exertion  of 
her  authority.  The  news  of  Ovid's  impending 
return  made  it  a  matter  of  serious  importance 
to  consider  this  resolution  under  a  new  light. 
She  had  now,  not  only  to  reckon  with  Teresa, 
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but  with  her  son.  With  this  burden  on  her 
enfeebled  mind — heavily  laden  by  the  sense  of 
injury  which  her  husband's  flight  had  aroused 
— she  had  not  even  reserves  enough  of  energy 
to  spare  for  the  trifling  effort  of  dressing  to  go 
out.  She  broke  into  irritability,  for  the  first 
time.  '  I  am  trying  to  fiDd  out  who  has  written 
to  my  son.  How  can  I  do  it  when  you  are 
worrying  me  about  the  carriage  ?  Have  you 
ever  held  a  full  glass  in  your  hand,  and  been 
afraid  of  letting  it  overflow  ?  That's  what  I'm 
afraid  of — in  my  mind — I  don't  mean  that  my 

mind  is  a  glass — I  mean '     Her  forehead 

turned  red.     '  Will  you  leave  me  ? '  she  cried. 

He  left  her  instantly. 

The  change  in  her  manner,  the  difficulty 
she  found  in  expressing  her  thoughts,  had  even 
startled  stupid  Mr.  Null.  She  had  herself  alluded 
to  residts  of  the  murderous  attack  made  on  her 
by  Teresa,  which  had  not  perhaps  hitherto  suffi- 
ciently impressed  him.     Iii  the  shock  inflicted 
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on  the  patient's  body,  had  there  been  involved 
some  subtly- working  influence  that  had  dis- 
turbed the  steady  balance  of  her  mind  ?  Pon- 
dering uneasily  on  that  question,  he  spoke  to 
Joseph  in  the  hall. 

1  Do  you  know  about  your  master  and  the 
children  ?  '  he  said. 

'Yes,  sir.' 

'  I  wish  you  had  told  me  of  it,  when  you 
let  me  in.' 

' Have  I  done  any  harm,  sir? ' 

'  I  don't  know  yet.  If  you  want  me,  I 
shall  be  at  home  to  dinner  at  seven.' 

The  next  visitor  was  one  of  the  partners  in 
the  legal  firm,  to  which  Mrs.  Gallilee  had 
applied  for  advice.  After  what  Mr.  Null  had 
said,  Joseph  hesitated  to  conduct  this  gentleman 
into  the  presence  of  his  mistress.  He  left  the 
lawyer  in  the  waiting-room,  and  took  his  card. 

Mrs.  Gallilee's  attitude  had  not  changed. 
She  sat  looking  down  at  the  copied  telegram 
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and  the  letter  from  her  husband,  lying  together 
on  her  lap.  Joseph  was  obliged  to  speak  twice, 
before  he  could  rouse  her. 

'  To-morrow,'  was  all  she  said. 

'  What  time  shall  I  say,  ma'am  ?  ' 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  head — and  broke 
into  anger  against  Joseph.  '  Settle.it  yourself, 
you  wretch  ! '  Her  head  drooped  again  over 
the  papers.  Joseph  returned  to  the  lawyer. 
'  My  mistress  is  not  very  well,  sir.  She  will  be 
obliged  if  you  will  call  to-morrow,  at  your  own 
time.' 

About  an  hour  later,  she  rang  her  bell — 
rang  it  unintermittingly,  until  Joseph  appeared. 
1  I'm  famished,'  she  said.  '  Something  to  eat ! 
I  never  was  so  hungry  in  my  life.  At  once — I 
can't  wait.' 

The  cook  sent  up  a  cold  fowl,  and  a  hain. 
Her  eyes  devoured  the  food,  while  the  footman 
was  carving  it  for  her.  Her  bad  temper  seemed 
to   have   completely   disappeared.      She   said, 
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•  What  a  delicious  dinner  !  Just  the  very  things 
I  like.'  She  lifted  the  first  morsel  to  her  mouth 
— and  laid  the  fork  down  again  with  a  weary 
sigh.  '  No :  I  can't  eat ;  what  has  come  to 
me  ? '  With  those  words,  she  pushed  her  chair 
away  from  the  table,  and  looked  slowly  all 
round  her.  '  I  want  the  telegram  and  the 
letter.'  Joseph  found  them.  '  Can  you  help 
me  ? '  she  said.  '  I  am  trying  to  find  out  who 
wrote  to  my  son.  Say  yes,  or  no,  at  once ;  I 
hate  waiting.' 

Joseph  left  her  in  her  old  posture,  with  her 
head  down  and  the  papers  on  her  lap. 

The  appearance  of  the  uneaten  dinner  in  the 
kitchen  produced  a  discussion,  followed  by  a 
quarrel. 

Joseph  was  of  opinion  that  the  mistress  had 
got  more  upon  her  mind  than  her  mind  could 
well  bear.  It  wTas  useless  to  send  for  Mr.  Null ; 
he  had  already  mentioned  that  he  woidd  not 
be  home  until  seven  o'clock.     There  was  no 
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superior  person  in  the  house  to  consult.  It 
was  not  for  the  servants  to  take  responsibility 
on  themselves.  '  Fetch  the  nearest  doctor, 
and  let  him  be  answerable,  if  anything  serious 
happens.'     Such  was  Joseph's  advice. 

The  women  (angrily  remembering  that  Mrs. 
Gallilee  had  spoken  of  sending  for  the  police) 
ridiculed  the  footman's  cautious  proposal — with 
one  exception.  When  the  others  ironically 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  accustomed  to  the 
mistress's  temper  yet,  Mrs.  Gallilee's  own  maid 
(Marceline)  said,  '  What  do  we  know  about  it  ? 
Joseph  is  the  only  one  of  us  who  has  seen  her, 
since  the  morning.' 

This  perfectly  sensible  remark  had  the  effect 
of  a  breath  of  wind  on  a  smouldering  fire.  The 
female  servants,  all  equally  suspected  of  having 
assisted  Mr.  Gallilee  in  making  up  his  par- 
cels, were  all  equally  assured  that  there  was 
a  traitress  among  them — and  that  Marceline 
was   the   woman.     Hitherto    suppressed,    this 
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feeling  now  openly  found  its  way  to  expression. 
Marceline  lost  her  temper  ;  and  betrayed  herself 
as  her  master's  guilty  confederate. 

'  I'm  a  mean  mongrel — am  I  ?  '  cried  the 
angry  maid,  repeating  the  cook's  allusion  to 
her  birthplace  in  the  Channel  Islands.  '  The 
mistress  shall  know,  this  minute,  that  I'm  the 
woman  who  did  it ! ' 

'  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before  ? '  the  cook 
retorted. 

'  Because  I  promised  my  master  not  to  tell 
on  him,  till  he  got  to  his  journey's  end.' 

'  Who'll  lay  a  wager  ?  '  asked  the  cook. 
'  I  bet  half-a-crown  she  changes  her  mind, 
before  she  gets  to  the  top  of  the  stairs.' 

*  Perhaps  she  thinks  the  mistress  will  for- 
give her,'  the  parlour-maid  suggested  ironically. 

'  Or  perhaps,'  the  housemaid  added,  '  she 
means  to  give  the  mistress  notice  to  leave.' 

'  That's  exactly  what  I'm  going  to  do  !  ' 
said  Marceline. 

VOL.  III.  0 
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The  women  all  declined  to  believe  her.  She 
appealed  to  Joseph.  '  What  did  I  tell  you, 
when  the  mistress  first  sent  me  out  in  the  car- 
riage with  poor  Miss  Carolina  ?  Didn't  I  say 
that  I  was  no  spy,  and  that  I  wouldn't  submit 
to  be  made  one  ?  I  would  have  left  the  house 
— I  would  ! — but  for  Miss  Carolina's  kindness. 
Any  other  young  lady  would  have  made  me 
feel  my  mean  position.  She  treated  me  like  a 
friend — and  I  don't  forget  it.  I'll  go  straight 
from  this  place,  and  help  to  nurse  her ! ' 

With  that  declaration,  Marceline  left  the 
kitchen. 

Arrived  at  the  library  door,  she  paused. 
Not  as  the  cook  had  suggested,  to  '  change  her 
mind  ; '  but  to  consider  beforehand  how  much 
she  should  confess  to  her  mistress,  and  how 
much  she  should  hold  in  reserve. 

Zo's  narrative  of  what  had  happened,  on  the 
evening  of  Teresa's  arrival,  had  produced  its 
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inevitable  effect  on  the  maid's  mind.  Strength- 
ening, by  the  sympathy  which  it  excited,  her 
grateful  attachment  to  Carmina,  it  had  neces- 
sarily intensified  her  dislike  of  Mrs.  Gallilee — 
and  Mrs.  Gallilee's  innocent  husband  had  pro- 
fited by  that  circumstance ! 

Unexpectedly  tried  by  time,  Mr.  Gallilee's 
resolution  to  assert  his  paternal  authority,  in 
spite  of  his  wife,  had  failed  him.  The  same 
timidity  which  invents  a  lie  in  a  hurry,  can 
construct  a  stratagem  at  leisure.  Marceline 
had  discovered  her  master  putting  a  plan  of 
escape,  devised  by  himself,  to  its  first  practical 
trial  before  the  open  wardrobe  of  his  daughters 
■ — and  had  asked  slily  if  she  could  be  of  any 
use.  Never  remarkable  for  presence  of  mind 
in  emergencies,  Mr.  Gallilee  had  helplessly 
admitted  to  his  confidence  the  last  person  in 
the  house,  whom  anyone  else  (in  his  position) 
would  have  trusted.  'My  good  soul,  I  want  to 
take  the  girls  away  quietly  for  change  of  air — 
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you  have  got  little  secrets  of  your  own,  like  me, 
haven't  you  ? — and  the  fact  is,  I  don't  quite  know 

how  many  petticoats .'     There,  he  checked 

himself;  conscious,  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
he  was  asking  his  wife'3  maid  to  help  him  in 
deceiving  his  wife.  The  ready  Marceline  helped 
him  through  the  difficulty.  '  I  understand,  sir  : 
my  mistress's  mind  is  much  occupied — and 
you  don't  want  to  trouble  her  about  this  little 
journey.'  Mr.  Gallilee,  at  a  loss  for  any  other 
answer,  pulled  out  his  purse.  Marceline. 
modestly  drew  back  at  the  sight  of  it.  '  My 
mistress  pays  me,  sir ;  I  serve  you  for  nothing.' 
In  those  words,  she  would  have  informed  any 
other  man  of  the  place  which  Mrs.  Gallilee  held 
in  her  estimation.  Her  master  simply  con- 
sidered her  to  be  the  most  disinterested  woman 
he  had  ever  met  with.  If  she  lost  her  situation 
through  helping  him,  he  engaged  to  pay  her 
wages  until  she  found  another  place.  The 
maid  set  his  mind  at  rest  on  that  subject.     '  A 
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woman  who  understands  hairdressing  as  I  do, 
sir,  can  refer  to  other  ladies  besides  Mrs. 
Gallilee,  and  can  get  a  place  whenever  she 
wants  one.' 

Having  decided  on  what  she  should  confess, 
and  on  what  she  should  conceal,  Marceline 
knocked  at  the  library  door.  Receiving  no 
answer,  she  went  in. 

Mrs.  Gallilee  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair : 
her  hands  hung  down  on  either  side  of  her ; 
her  eyes  looked  up  drowsily  at  the  ceiling. 
Prepared  to  see  a  person  with  an  overburdened 
mind,  the  maid  (without  sympathy,  to  quicken 
her  perceptions)  saw  nothing  but  a  person  on 
the  point  of  taking  a  nap. 

'  Can  I  speak  a  word,  ma'am? ' 

Mrs.  Gallilee's  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the 
ceiling.     '  Is  that  my  maid  ?  '  she  asked. 

Treated — to  all  appearance — with  marked 
contempt,  Marceline  no  longer  cared  to  assume 
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the  forms  of  respect  either  in  language  or 
manner.  ;  I  wish  to  give  you  notice  to  leave,' 
she  said  abruptly  ;  '  I  find  I  can't  get  on  with 
my  fellow- servants.' 

Mrs.  Gallilee  slowly  raised  her  head,  and 
looked  at  her  maid — and  said  nothing. 

'  And  while  I'm  about  it,'  the  angry  woman 
proceeded,  ;  I  may  as  well  own  the  truth. 
You  suspect  one  of  us  of  helping  my  master  to 
take  away  the  young  ladies'  things — I  mean 
some  few  of  their  things.  Well !  you  needn't 
blame  innocent  people.     I'm  the  person.' 

Mrs.  Gallilee  laid  her  head  back  again  on 
the  chair — and  burst  out  laughing. 

For  one  moment,  Marceline  looked  at  her 
mistress  in  blank  surprise.  Then,  the  terrible 
truth  burst  on  her.  She  ran  into  the  hall,  and 
called  for  Joseph. 

He  hurried  up  the  stairs.  The  instant  he 
presented  himself  at  the  open  door,  Mrs.  Galli- 
lee rose  to  her  feet.     '  My  medical  attendant,' 
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she  said,  with  an  assumption  of  dignity  ;  '  I  must 
explain  myself.'  She  held  up  one  hand,  out- 
stretched; and  counted  her  fingers  with  the 
other.  '  First  my  husband.  Then  my  son. 
Now  my  maid.  One,  two,  three.  Mr.  Null,  do 
you  know  the  proverb  ?  "  It's  the  last  hair 
that  breaks  the  camel's  back."  She  suddenly 
dropped  on  her  knees.  '  Will  somebody  pray 
for  me  ?  '  she  cried  piteously.  '  I  don't  know 
how  to  pray  for  myself.     Where  is  God  ?  ' 

Bareheaded  as  he  was,  Joseph  ran  out. 
The  nearest  doctor  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Square.  He  happened  to  be  at  home. 
When  he  reached  the  house,  the  women  ser- 
vants were  holding  their  mistress  down  by  main 
force. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Mool — returning  from  a 
legal  consultation  to  an  appointment  at  his 
office — found  a  gentleman,  whom  he  knew  by 
sight,  walking  up  and  down  before  his  door ; 
apparently  bent  on  intercepting  him.  '  Mr. 
Null,  I  believe  ? '  he  said,  with  his  customary 
politeness. 

Mr.  Null  answered  to  his  name,  and  asked 
for  a  moment  of  Mr.  Mool's  time.  Mr.  Mool 
looked  grave,  and  said  he  was  late  for  an  ap- 
pointment already.  Mr.  Null  admitted  that 
the  clerks  in  the  office  had  told  him  so,  and 
said  at  last,  what  he  ought  to  have  said  at  first : 
'I  am  Mrs.  Gallilee's  medical  attendant — there 
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is  serious  necessity  for  communicating  with  her 
husband.' 

Mr.  Mool  instantly  led  the  way  into  the 
office. 

The  chief  clerk  approached  his  employer, 
with  some  severity  of  manner.  'The  parties 
have  been  waiting,  sir,  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.'  Mr.  Mool's  attention  wandered : 
he  was  thinking  of  Mrs.  Gallilee.  'Is  she 
dyiug?  '  he  asked.  '  She  is  out  of  her  mind,' 
Mr.  Null  answered.  Those  words  petrified  the 
lawyer:  he  looked  helplessly  at  the  clerk — who, 
in  his  turn,  looked  indignantly  at  the  office 
clock.  Mr.  Mool  recovered  himself.  '  Say  I 
am  detained  by  a  most  distressing  circum- 
stance ;  I  will  call  on  the  parties  later  in  the 
day,  at  their  own  hour.'  Giving  those  direc- 
tions to  the  clerk,  he  hurried  Mr.  Null  upstairs 
into  a  private  room.  'Tell  me  about  it ;  pray 
tell  me  about  it.  Stop  !  Perhaps,  there  is  not 
time  enough.     "What  can  I  do  ?  ' 
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Mr.  Null  put  the  question,  which  lie  ought 
to  have  asked  when  they  met  at  the  house 
door.  '  Can  you  tell  me  Mr.  Gallilee's  ad- 
dress ? ' 

'Certainly!  Care  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
lake ' 

'  Will  you  please  write  it  in  my  pocket- 
book?  I  am  so  upset  by  tins  dreadful  affair 
that  I  can't  trust  my  memory.' 

Such  a  confession  of  helplessness  as  this, 
was  all  that  was  wanted  to  rouse  Mr.  Mool. 
He  rejected  the  pocket-book,  and  wrote  the 
address  on  a  telegram.  '  Return  directly  :  your 
wife  is  seriously  ill.'  In  five  minutes  more, 
the  message  was  on  its  way  to  Scotland  ;  and 
Mr.  Null  was  at  liberty  to  tell  his  melancholy 
story — if  lie  could. 

With  assistance  from  Mr.  Mool,  he  got 
through  it.  '  This  morning,'  he  proceeded,  '  I 
have  had  the  two  best  opinions  in  London. 
Assuming  that  there  is  no  hereditary  taint,  the 
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doctors    think   favourabl}T   of   Mrs.    Gallilee's 
chances  of  recovery.' 

'  Is  it  violent  madness  ? '  Mr.  Mool  asked. 
Mr.  Null  admitted  that  two  nurses  were 
required.  '  The  doctors  don't  look  on  her 
violence  as  a  discouraging  symptom,'  he  said. 
'  They  are  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the 
strength  of  her  constitution.  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  place  my  own  knowledge  of  the  case  before 
them.      Without    mentioning    painful    family 

circumstances ' 

'  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances,' Mr.  Mool  interposed.  '  Are  they 
in  any  way  connected  with  this  dreadful  state 
of  things  ? ' 

He  put  that  question  eagerly,  as  if  he  had 
some  strong  personal  interest  in  hearing  the 
reply. 

Mr.  Null  blundered  on  steadily  with  his 
story.  '  I  thought  it  right  (with  all  due  re- 
serve)   to    mention    that    Mrs.    Gallilec   had. 
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been  subjected  to — I  won't  trouble  you  with 
medical  language — let  us  say,  to  a  severe 
shock ;  involving  mental  disturbance  as  well 
as  bodily  injury,  before  her  reason  gave 
way.' 

'And  they  considered  that  to  be  the 
cause ? ' 

Mr.  Null  asserted  his  dignity.  '  The  doc- 
tors agreed  with  Me,  that  it  had  shaken  her 
power  of  self-control.' 

'  You  relieve  me,  Mr.  Null — you  infinitely 
relieve  me !  If  our  way  of  removing  the 
children  had  done  the  mischief,  I  should  never 
have  forgiven  myself.' 

He  blushed,  and  said  no  more.  Had  Mr. 
Null  noticed  the  slip  of  the  tongue  into  which 
his  agitation  had  betrayed  him  ?  Mr.  Null  did 
certainly  look  as  if  he  was  going  to  put  a 
question.  The  lawyer  desperately  forestalled 
him. 

'  May  I  ask  how  you  came  to  apply  to  me 
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for  Mr.  Gallilee's  address  ?  Did  you  think  of 
it  yourself  ? ' 

Mr.  Null  had  never  had  an  idea  of  his  own, 
from  the  day  of  his  birth,  downward.  '  A  very 
intelligent  man,'  he  answered,  '  reminded  me 
that  you  were  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Gallilee. 
In  short,  it  was  Joseph — the  footman  at  Fair- 
field Gardens.' 

Joseph's  good  opinion  was  of  no  importance 
to  Mr.  Mool's  professional  interests.  He  could 
gratify  Mr.  Null's  curiosity  without  fear  of 
lowering  himself  in  the  estimation  of  a  client. 

'  I  had  better,  perhaps,  explain  that  chance 
allusion  of  mine  to  the  children,'  he  began. 
'  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Gallilee,  had  his  own 
reasons  for  removing  his  daughters  from  home 
for  a  time — reasons,  I  am  bound  to  add,  in 
which  I  concur.  The  children  were  to  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  their  aunt,  Lady 
Northlake.  Unfortunately,  her  ladyship  was 
away  with   my  lord,  cruising  in  their  yacht. 
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They  were  not  able  to  receive  Maria  and  Zoe 
at  once.  In  the  interval  that  elapsed — excuse 
my  entering  into  particulars — our  excellent 
friend  had  his  own  domestic  reasons  for  ar- 
ranging the — the  sort  of  clandestine  departure 
which  did  in  fact  take  place.  It  was  perhaps 
unwise  on  my  part  to  consent — in  shcrt,  I 
permitted  some  of  the  necessary  clothing  to  be 
privately  deposited  here,  and  called  for  on  the 
way  to  the  station.  Very  unprofessional.  I  am 
aware.  I  did  it  for  the  best ;  and  allowed  my" 
friendly  feeling  to  mislead  me.  Can  I  be  of 
any  use?  How  is  poor  Miss  Carmina?  No 
better  ?  Oh,  dear  !  dear !  Mr.  Ovid  will  hear 
dreadful  news,  when  he  comes  home.  Can't 
we  prepare  him  for  it,  in  any  way  ?  ' 

Mr.  Null  announced  that  a  telegram  would 
meet  Ovid  at  Queenstown — with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  had  removed  every  obstacle  that 
could  be  suggested  to  him.  The  kind-hearted 
lawyer  shook  his  head. 
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'  Is  there  no  friend  who  can  meet  him 
there  ?  '  Mr.  Mool  suggested.  '  I  have  clients 
depending  on  me — cases,  in  which  property  is 
concerned,  and  reputation  is  at  stake — or  I 
would  gladly  go  myself.  You,  with  your 
patients,  are  as  little  at  liberty  as  I  am.  Can't 
you  think  of  some  other  friend  ?  ' 

Mr.  Null  could  think  of  nobody,  and  had 
nothing  to  propose.  Of  the  three  weak  men, 
now  brought  into  association  by  the  influence 
of  domestic  calamity,  he  was  the  feeblest, 
beyond  all  doubt.  Mr.  Mool  had  knowledge 
of  law,  and  could  on  occasion  be  incited  to 
energy.  Mr.  Gallilee  had  warm  affections, 
which,  being  stimulated,  could  at  least  assert 
themselves.  Mr.  Null,  professionally  and 
personally,  was  incapable  of  stepping  beyond 
his  own  narrow  limits,  under  any  provocation 
whatever.  He  submitted  to  the  force  of  events 
as  a  cabbage-leaf  submits  to  the  teeth  of  a 
rabbit. 
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After  leaving  the  office,  Carolina's  medical 
attendant  had  his  patient  to  see.  Since  the 
unfortunate  alarm  in  the  house,  he  had  begun 
to  feel  doubtful  and  anxious  about  her  again. 

In  the  sitting-room,  he  found  Teresa  and 
the  landlady  in  consultation.  In  her  own 
abrupt  way,  the  nurse  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  conference. 

8  We  have  two  worries  to  bother  us,'  she 
said ;  '  and  the  music-master  is  the  worst  of 
the  two.  There's  a  notion  at  the  hospital  (set 
agoing,  I  don't  doubt,  by  the  man  himself), 
that  I  crushed  his  fingers  on  purpose.  That's 
a  lie  !  With  the  open  cupboard  door  between 
us,  how  could  I  see  him,  or  he  see  me? 
When  I  gave  it  a  push-to,  I  no  more  knew 
where  his  hand  was,  than  you  do.  If  I  meant 
anything,  I  meant  to  slap  his  face  for  prying 
about  in  my  room.  We've  made  out  a  writing 
between  us,  to  show  to  the  doctors.  You  shall 
have   a  copy,  in  case  you're  asked  about  it. 
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Now  for  the  other  matter.  You  keep  on  tell- 
ing me  I  shall  fall  ill  myself,  if  I  don't  get  a 
person  to  help  me  with  Carmina.  Make  your 
mind  easy — the  person  lias  come.' 

'  Where  is  she  ?  ' 

Teresa  pointed  to  the  bedroom. 

'  Eecommended  by  me  ? '  Mr.  Null  in- 
quired. 

'  Eecommended  by  herself.  And  we  don't 
like  her.     That's  the  other  worry.' 

Mr.  Null's  dignity  declined  to  attach  any 
importance  to  the  '  other  worry.'  '  No  nurse 
has  any  business  here,  without  my  sanction ! 
I'll  send  her  away  directly.' 

He  pushed  open  the  baize  door.  A  lady 
was  sitting  by  Carmina's  bedside.  Even  in  the 
dim  light,  there  was  no  mistaking  that  face. 
Mr.  Null  recognised — Miss  Minerva. 

She  rose,  and  bowed  to  him.  He  returned 
the  bow  stiffly.  Nature's  protecting  care  of 
fools   supplies   them    with   an   instinct   which 

vol.  in.  p 
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distrusts  ability.  Mr.  Null  had  uever  liked 
Miss  Minerva.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a 
little  afraid  of  her.  This  was  not  the  sort  of 
nurse  who  could  be  ordered  to  retire  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

'  I  have  been  waiting  anxiously  to  see  you,' 
she  said — and  led  the  way  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  room.  '  Carmina  terrifies  me,'  she 
added  in  a  whisper.  '  I  have  been  here  for  an 
hour.  When  I  entered  the  room  her  face, 
poor  dear,  seemed  to  come  to  life  again ;  she 
was  able  to  express  her  joy  at  seeing  me. 
Even  the  jealous  old  nurse  noticed  the  change 
for  the  better.  Why  didn't  it  last  ?  Look  at 
her — oh,  look  at  her ! ' 

The  melancholy  relapse  that  had  followed 
the  short  interval  of  excitement  was  visible  to 
anyone  now. 

There  was  the  '  simulated  paralysis,'  show- 
ing itself  plainly  in  every  part  of  the  face.  She 
lay  still  as  death,  looking  vacantly  at  the  foot 
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of  the  bed.  Mr.  Null  was  inclined  to  resent 
the  interference  of  a  meddling  woman,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  He  felt  Carmina's  pulse, 
in  sulky  silence.  Her  eyes  never  moved  ;  her 
hand  showed  no  consciousness  of  his  touch. 
Teresa  opened  the  door,  and  looked  in — im- 
patiently eager  to  see  the  intruding  nurse  sent 
away.  Miss  Minerva  invited  her  to  return  to 
her  place  at  the  bedside.  '  I  only  ask  to 
occupy  it,'  she  said  considerately,  '  when  you 
want  rest.'  Teresa  was  ready  with  an  un- 
gracious reply,  but  found  no  opportunity  of 
putting  it  into  words.  Miss  Minerva  turned 
quickly  to  Mr.  Null.  '  I  must  ask  you  to  let 
me  say  a  few  words  more,'  she  continued  ;  •  I 
will  wait  for  you  in  the  next  room.' 

Her  resolute  eyes  rested  on  him  with  a  look 
which  said  plainly,  '  I  mean  to  be  heard.'  He 
followed  her  into  the  sitting-room,  and  waited 
in  sullen  submission  to  hear  what  she  had  to 
say. 

p  3 
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1 1  must  not  trouble  you  by  entering  into 
my  own  affairs,'  she  began.  '  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have  obtained  an  engagement  much 
sooner  than  I  had  anticipated,  and  that  the 
convenience  of  my  employers  made  it  necessary 
for  me  to  meet  them  in  Paris.  I  owed  Car- 
mina  a  letter ;  but  I  had  reasons  for  not 
writing  until  I  knew  whether  she  had,  or  had 
not,  left  London.  With  that  object,  I  called 
this  morning  at  her  aunt's  house.  You  now 
see  me  here — after  what  I  have  heard  from 
the  servants.  I  make  no  comment,  and  I 
ask  for  no  explanations.  One  thing  only, 
I  must  know.  Teresa  refers  me  to  you.  Is 
Carmina  attended  by  any  other  medical 
man  ? ' 

Mr.  Null  answered  stiffly,  'I  am  in  con- 
sultation with  Doctor  Benjulia  ;  and  I  expect 
him  to-day.' 

The   reply  startled  her.     '  Dr.    Benjulia  ? 
she  repeated. 
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'  The  greatest  man  we  have  ! '  Mr.  Null 
asserted  in  his  most  positive  manner. 

She  silently  determined  to  wait  until  Doctor 
Benjulia  arrived. 

'  What  is  the  last  news  of  Mr.  Ovid  ?  '  she 
said  to  him,  after  an  interval  of  consideration. 

He  told  her  the  news,  in  the  fewest  words 
possible.  Even  he  observed  that  it  seemed  to 
excite  her. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Null !  who  is  to  prepare  him  for 
what  he  will  see  in  that  room  ?  Who  is  to  tell 
him  what  he  must  hear  of  his  mother  ? ' 

There  was  a  certain  familiarity  in  the 
language  of  this  appeal,  which  Mr.  Null  felt  it 
necessary  to  discourage.  '  The  matter  is  left 
in  my  hands,'  he  announced.  '  I  shall  telegraph 
to  him  at  Queenstown.  When  he  comes  home, 
he  will  find  my  prescriptions  on  the  table. 
Being  a  medical  man  himself,  my  treatment 
of  the  case  will  tell  Mr.  Ovid  Vere  every- 
thing.' 
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The  obstinate  insensibility  of  bis  tone  stopped 
her  on  the  point  of  saying  what  Mr.  Mool  had 
said  already.  She,  too,  felt  for  Ovid,  when  she 
thought  of  the  cruel  brevity  of  a  telegram. 
'At  what  date  will  the  vessel  reach  Queens  - 
town  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  By  way  of  making  sure,'  said  Mr.  Null, '  I 
shall  telegraph  in  a  week's  time.' 

She  troubled  him  with  no  more  inquiries. 
He  had  purposely  remained  standing,  in  the 
expectation  that  she  would  take  the  hint,  and 
go ;  and  he  now  walked  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out.  She  remained  in  her  chair,  think- 
ing. In  a  few  minutes  more,  there  was  a  heavy 
step  on  the  stairs.     Benjulia  had  arrived. 

He  looked  hard  at  Miss  Minerva,  in  uncon- 
cealed surprise  at  finding  her  in  the  house.  She 
rose,  and  made  an  effort  to  propitiate  him  by 
shaking  hands.  '  I  am  very  anxious,'  she  said 
gently,  '  to  hear  your  opinion.' 

'Your  hand   tells  me   that,'  he  answered. 
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'  It's  a  cold  hand,  on  a  warm  day.  You're  an 
excitable  woman.' 

He  looked  at  Mr.  Null,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  bedroom. 

Left  by  herself,  Miss  Minerva  discovered 
writing  materials  (placed  ready  for  Mr.  Null's 
next  prescription)  on  a  side  table.  She  made 
use  of  them  at  once  to  write  to  her  employer. 
'  A  dear  friend  of  mine  is  seriously  ill,  and  in 
urgent  need  of  all  that  my  devotion  can  do 
for  her.  If  you  are  willing  to  release  me  from 
my  duties  for  a  short  time,  your  sympathy  and 
indulgence  will  not  be  thrown  away  on  an 
ungrateful  woman.  If  you  cannot  do  me  this 
favour,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  putting  you  to 
inconvenience,  and  leave  some  other  person, 
whose  mind  is  at  ease,  to  occupy  the  place 
which  I  am  for  the  present  unfit  to  fill.' 
Having  completed  her  letter  in  those  terms,  she 
waited  Benjulia's  return. 

There   was    sadness   in    her   nice,  but   no 
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agitation,  as  she  looked  patiently  towards  the 
bedroom  door.  At  last — in  her  inmost  heart, 
she  knew  it — the  victory  over  herself  was  a 
victory  won.  Carmina  could  trust  her  now ; 
and  Ovid  himself  should  see  it ! 

Mr.  Null  returned  to  the  sitting-room  alone. 
Doctor  Benjulia  had  no  time  to  spare :  he  had 
left  the  bedroom  by  the  other  door. 

'  I  may  say  (as  you  seem  anxious)  that  my 
colleague  approves  of  a  proposal,  on  my  part, 
to  slightly  modify  the  last  prescription.  We. 
recognise  the  new  symptoms,  without  feeling 
alarm.'  Having  issued  this  bulletin,  Mr.  Null 
sat  down  to  make  his  feeble  treatment  of  his 
patient  feebler  still. 

When  he  looked  up  again,  the  room  was 
empty.  Had  she  left  the  house  ?  No :  her 
travelling  hat  and  her  gloves  were  on  the  other 
table.  Had  she  boldly  confronted  Teresa  on 
her  own  ground  ? 

He  took  his  modified  prescription  into  the 
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bedroom.  There  she  was,  and  there  sat  the 
implacable  nurse,  already  persuaded  into  listen- 
ing to  her!  What  conceivable  subject  could 
there  be,  which  offered  two  such  women  neutral 
ground  to  meet  on  ?  Mr.  Null  left  the  house 
without  the  faintest  suspicion  that  Carmina 
might  be  the  subject. 

'  May  I  try  to  rouse  her  ? ' 

Teresa  answered  by  silently  resigning  her 
place  at  the  bedside.  Mi&s  Minerva  touched 
Carmina's  hand,  and  spoke.  '  Have  you  heard 
the  good  news,  dear  ?  Ovid  is  coming  back  in 
little  more  than  a  week.' 

Carmina  looked — reluctantly  looked — at 
her  friend,  and  said,  with  an  effort,  '  I  am  glad.' 

'You  will  be  better,'  Miss  Miuerva  con- 
tinued, '  the  moment  you  see  him.' 

Her  face  became  faintly  animated.  '  I  shall 
be  able  to  say  good-bye,'  she  answered. 

1  Not  good-bye,  darling.  He  is  returning  to 
you  after  a  long  journey.' 
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4 1  am  going,  Frances,  on  a  longer  journey 
still.'  She  closed  her  eyes,  too  weary  or  too 
indifferent  to  say  more. 

Miss  Minerva  drew  back,  struggling  against 
the  tears  that  fell  fast  over  her  face.  The 
jealous  old  nurse  quietly  moved  nearer  to  her, 
and  kissed  her  hand.  '  I've  been  a  brute  and 
a  fool,'  said  Teresa  ;  4  you're  almost  as  fond  of 
her  as  I  am.' 

A  week  later,  Miss  Minerva  left  London,  to 
wait  for  Ovid  at  Queenstown. 
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CHAPTER  LVIL 

Mr.  Mool  was  in  attendance  at  Fairfield 
Gardens,  when  his  old  friend  arrived  from 
Scotland,  to  tell  him  what  the  cautiously 
expressed  message  in  the  telegram  really 
meant. 

But  one  idea  seemed  to  be  impressed  on 
Mr.  Gallilee's  mind — the  idea  of  reconciliation. 
He  insisted  on  seeing  his  wife.  It  was  in  vain 
to  tell  him  that  she  was  utterly  incapable  of 
reciprocating  or  even  of  understanding  his 
wishes.  Absolute  resistance  was  the  one  alter- 
native left — and  it  was  followed  by  distressing 
results.  The  kind-hearted  old  man  burst  into 
a  fit  of  crying,  which  even  shook  the  resolution 
of  the  doctors.     One  of  them  went  upstairs  to 
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warn  the  nurses.  The  other  said,  '  Let  him  see 
her.' 

The  instant  he  showed  himself  in  the  room, 
Mrs.  Gallilee  recognised  him  with  a  shriek  of 
fury.  The  nurses  held  her  back — while  Mr. 
Mool  dragged  him  out  again,  and  shut  the  door. 
The  object  of  the  doctors  had  been  gained. 
His  own  eyes  had  convinced  him  of  the  terrible 
necessity  of  placing  his  wife  under  restraint. 
She  was  removed  to  a  private  asylum. 

Maria  and  Zo  had  been  left  in  Scotland — as 
perfectly  happy  as  girls  could  be,  in  the  society 
of  their  cousins,  and  under  the  affectionate  care 
of  their  aunt.  Mr.  Gallilee  remained  in  London  ; 
but  he  was  not  left  alone  in  the  deserted  house. 
The  good  lawyer  had  a  spare  room  at  his  dis- 
posal; and  Mrs.  Mool  and  her  daughters  re- 
ceived him  with  true  sympathy.  Coining  events 
helped  to  steady  his  mind.  He  was  comforted 
in  the  anticipation  of  Ovid's  return,  and  in- 
terested in    hearing  of  the    generous    motive 
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which   had    led    Miss    Minerva   to   meet   his 
stepson. 

'  I  never  agreed  with  the  others  when  they 
used  to  abuse  our  governess,'  he  said.  '  She 
might  have  been  quick-tempered,  and  she 
might  have  been  ugly — I  suppose  I  saw  her  in 
some  other  light  myself.'  He  had  truly  seen 
her  under  another  light.  In  his  simple  affec- 
tionate nature,  there  had  been  instinctive  recog- 
nition of  that  great  heart. 

He  was  allowed  to  see  Carmina,  in  the  hope 
that  pleasant  associations  connected  with  him 
might  have  a  favourable  influence.  She  smiled 
faintly,  and  gave  him  her  hand  when  she  saw 
him  at  the  bedside — but  that  was  all. 

Too  deeply  distressed  to  ask  to  see  her 
again,  he  made  his  inquiries  for  the  future  at 
the  door.  Day  after  day,  the  answer  was  always 
the  same. 

Before  she  left  London,  Miss  Minerva  had 
taken  it  on  herself  to  engage  the  vacant  rooms, 
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on  the  ground  floor  of  the  lodging-house,  for 
Ovid.  She  knew  his  heart,  as  she  knew  her 
own  heart.  Once  under  the  same  roof  with 
Carmina,  he  would  leave  it  no  more — until  life 
gave  her  back  to  him,  or  death  took  her  away. 
Hearing  of  what  had  been  done,  Mr.  Gallile 
removed  to  Ovid's  rooms  the  writing-desk  and 
the  books,  the  favourite  music  and  the  faded 
flowers,  left  by  Carmina  at  Fairfield  Gardens. 
'Anything  that  belongs  to  her,'  he  thought, 
'will  surely  be  welcome  to  the  poor  fellow 
when  he  comes  back.' 

On  one  afternoon — never  afterwards  to  be 
forgotten — he  had  only  begun  to  make  his 
daily  inquiry,  when  the  door  on  the  ground 
floor  was  opened,  and  Miss  Minerva  beckoned 
to  him. 

Her  face  daunted  Mr.  Gallilee :  he  asked, 
in  a  whisper,  if  Ovid  had  returned. 

She  pointed  upwards,  and  answered,  '  He  is 
with  her  now.' 
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'  How  did  he  bear  it  ?  ' 

'  We  don't  know ;  we  were  afraid  to  follow 
him  into  the  room.' 

She  turned  towards  the  window  as  she 
spoke.  Teresa  was  sitting  there — vacantly 
looking  out.  Mr.  Gallilee  spoke  to  her  kindly : 
she  made  no  answer ;  she  never  even  moved. 
1  Worn  out ! '  Miss  Minerva  whispered  to  him. 
'  When  she  thinks  of  Carmina  now,  she  thinks 
without  hope.' 

He  shuddered.  The  expression  of  his  own 
fear  was  in  those  words — and  he  shrank  from 
it.  Miss  Minerva  took  his  hand,  and  led  him 
to  a  chair.  '  Ovid  will  know  best,'  she  reminded 
him  ;  '  let  us  wait  for  what  Ovid  will  say.' 

'  Did  you  meet  him  on  board  the  vessel  ? ' 
Mr.  Gallilee  asked. 

<  Yes.' 

'  How  did  he  look  ?  ' 

'  So  well  and  so  strong  that  you  would  hardly 
have  known  him  again — till   he  asked  about 
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Carmma.  Then  he  turned  pale.  I  knew  that 
I  must  tell  him  the  truth — but  I  was  afraid  to 
take  it  entirely  on  myself.  Something  Mr.  Null 
said  to  me,  before  I  left  London,  suggested  that 
I  might  help  Ovid  to  understand  me  if  I  took 
the  prescriptions  to  Queenstown.  I  had  not 
noticed  that  they  were  signed  by  Doctor  Ben- 
julia,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Null.  Don't  ask  me 
what  effect  the  discovery  had  on  him  !  I  bore 
it  at  the  time — I  can't  speak  of  it  now.' 

'  You  good  creature  !  you  dear  good  crea- 
ture !  Forgive  me  if  I  have  distressed  you ; 
I  didn't  mean  it.' 

'  You  have  not  distressed  me.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  I  can  tell  you  ?  ' 

Mr.  Gallilee  hesitated.  '  There  is  one  thing 
more,'  he  said.  '  It  isn't  about  Carmina  this 
time ' 

He  hesitated  again.  Miss  Minerva  under- 
stood him.  'Yes,'  she  answered;  'I  spoke  to 
Ovid  of  his  mother.     In  mercy  to  himself  and 
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to  me,  lie  would  hear  no  details.  "  I  know 
enough,"  he  said,  "if  I  know  that  she  is  the 
person  to  blame.  I  was  prepared  to  hear  it. 
My  mother's  silence  could  only  be  accounted 
for  in  one  way,  when  I  had  read  Zo's  letter." — 
Don't  you  know,  Mr.  Gallilee,  that  the  child 
wrote  to  Ovid  ? ' 

The  surprise  and  delight  of  Zo's  fond  old 
father,  when  he  heard  the  story  of  the  letter, 
forced  a  smile  from  Miss  Minerva,  even  at  that 
time  of  doubt  and  sorrow.  He  declared  that  he 
would  have  returned  to  his  daughter  by  the 
mail  train  of  that  night,  but  for  two  considera- 
tions. He  must  see  his  stepson  before  he  went 
back  to  Scotland  ;  and  he  must  search  all  the 
toy-shops  in  London  for  the  most  magnificent 
present  that  could  be  offered  to  a  young  person 
of  ten  years  old.  '  Tell  Ovid,  with  my  love, 
I'll  call  again  to-morrow,'  he  said,  looking  at 
his  watch.  '  I  have  just  time  to  write  to  Zo  by 
to-day's  post.'     He  went  to  his  club,  for  the 
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first  time  since  lie  had  returned  to  London. 
Miss  Minerva  thought  of  bygone  days,  and 
wondered  if  he  would  enjoy  his  champagne. 

A  little  later  Mr.  Null  called — anxious  to 
know  if  Ovid  had  arrived. 

Other  women,  in  the  position  of  Miss 
Minerva  and  Teresa,  might  have  hesitated  to 
keep  the  patient's  room  closed  to  the  doctor. 
These  two  were  resolved.  They  refused  to 
disturb  Ovid,  even  by  sending  up  a  message. 
Mr.  Null  took  offence.  '  Understand,  both  of 
you,'  he  said,  '  when  I  call  to-morrow  morning, 
I  shall  insist  on  going  upstairs — and  if  I  find 
this  incivility  repeated,  I  shall  throw  up  the 
case.'  He  left  the  room,  triumphing  in  his 
fool's  paradise  of  aggressive  self-conceit. 

They  waited  for  some  time  longer — and 
still  no  message  reached  them  from  upstairs. 
'  We  may  be  wrong  in  staying  here;'  Miss 
Minerva  suggested  ;  '  he  may  want  to  be  alone 
when  he  leaves  her — let  us  go,' 
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She  rose  to  return  to  the  house  of  her  new 
employers.  They  respected  her,  and  felt  for 
her :  while  Oarmina's  illness  continued,  she 
had  the  entire  disposal  of  her  time.  The  nurse 
accompanied  her  to  the  door  ;  resigned  to  take 
refuge  in  the  landlady's  room.  '  I'm  afraid  to 
be  by  myself,'  Teresa  said.  '  Even  that  woman's 
chatter  is  better  for  me  than  my  own  thoughts.' 

Before  parting  for  the  night  they  waited  in 
the  hall,  looking  towards  the  stairs,  and  listen- 
ing anxiously.  Xot  a  sound  disturbed  the 
melancholy  silence. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Among  many  vain  hopes,  one  hope  had  been 
realised  :  they  had  met  again. 

In  the  darkened  room,  her  weary  eyes 
could  hardly  have  seen  the  betrayal  of  what  he 
suffered —  even  if  she  had  looked  up  in  his  face. 
She  was  content  to  rest  her  head  on  his  breast, 
and  to  feel  his  arm  round  her.  '  I  am  glad, 
dear,'  she  said,  '  to  have  lived  long  enough  for 
this.' 

Those  were  her  first  words — after  the  first 
kiss.  She  had  trembled  and  sighed,  when  he 
ran  to  her  and  bent  over  her :  it  was  the  one 
expression  left  of  all  her  joy  and  all  her  love. 
But  it  passed  away  as  other  lesser  agitations 
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had  passed  away.  One  last  reserve  of  energy 
obeyed  the  gentle  persuasion  of  love.  Silent 
towards  all  other  friends,  she  was  able  to 
speak  to  Ovid. 

1  You  used  to  breathe  so  lightly,'  she  said. 
1  How  is  it  that  I  hear  you  now.  Oh,  Ovid, 
don't  cry  !     I  couldn't  bear  that.' 

He  answered  her  quietly.  '  Don't  be  afraid, 
darling ;  I  won't  distress  you.' 

'  And  you  will  let  me  say,  what  I  want  to 
say  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes  ! ' 

This  satisfied  her.  '  I  may  rest  a  little 
now,'  she  said. 

He  too  was  silent ;  held  down  by  the  heavy 
hand  of  despair. 

The  time  had  been,  in  the  days  of  his  failing 
health,  when  the  solemn  shadows  of  evening 
falling  over  the  fields — the  soaring  song  of  the 
lark  in  the  bright  heights  of  the  midday  sky — 
the  dear  lost  remembrances   that   the  divine 
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touch  of  music  finds  again — brought  tears  into 
his  eyes.  They  were  dry  eyes  now  !  Those 
once  tremulous  nerves  had  gathered  steady 
strength,  on  the  broad  prairies  and  in  the  roving 
life.  Could  trembling  sorrow,  seeking  its  way 
to  the  sources  of  tears,  overbear  the  robust 
vitality  that  rioted  in  his  blood,  whether  she 
lived  or  whether  she  died?  In  those  deep 
breathings  that  had  alarmed  her,  she  had 
indeed  heard  the  struggle  of  grief,  vainly 
urging  its  way  to  expression  against  the  master- 
ful health  and  strength,  that  set  moral  weakness 
at  defiance.  Nature  had  remade  this  man — 
and  Nature  never  pities. 

It  was  an  effort  to  her  to  collect  her  thoughts 
— but  she  did  collect  them.  She  was  able  to 
tell  him  what  was  in  her  mind. 

'  Do  you  think,  Ovid,  your  mother  will  care 
much  what  becomes  of  me,  when  I  die  ?  ' 

He  started  at  those  dreadful  words — so 
softly,  so  patiently  spoken.     'You  will  live'  lie 
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said.  '  My  Carmina,  what  am  I  here  for  but  to 
bring  you  back  to  life  ? ' 

She  made  no  attempt  to  dispute  with  him. 
Quietly,  persistently,  she  returned  to  the  thought 
that  was  in  her. 

'  Say  that  I  forgive  your  mother,  Ovid — and 
that  I  only  ask  one  thing  in  return.  I  ask  her 
to  leave  me  to  you,  when  the  end  has  come. 
My  dear,  there  is  a  feeling  in  me  that  I  can't 
get  over.  Don't  let  me  be  buried  in  a  great 
place  all  crowded  with  the  dead  !  I  once  saw 
a  picture — it  was  at  home  in  Italy,  I  think — an 
English  picture  of  a  quiet  little  churchyard  in 
the  country.  The  shadows  of  the  trees  rested 
on  the  lonely  graves.  And  some  great  poet  had 
written  —  oh,  such  beautiful  words  about  it. 
The  redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there, 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground. 
Promise,  Ovid,  you  will  take  me  to  some  place, 
far  from  crowds  and  noise — where  children  may 
gather  the  flowers  on  my  grave.' 
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He  promised — and  she  thanked  him,  and 
rested  again. 

'  There  was  something  else,'  she  said,  when 
the  interval  had  passed.  '  My  head  is  so  sleepy. 
I  wonder  whether  I  can  think  of  it  ? ' 

After  a  while,  she  did  think  of  it. 

'  I  want  to  make  yon  a  little  farewell  present. 
Will  yon  nndo  my  gold  chain  ?  Don't  cry, 
Ovid  !  oh,  don't  cry  !  ' 

He  obeyed  her.  The  gold  chain  held  the 
two  lockets — the  treasured  portraits  of  her. 
father  and  her  mother.  '  Wear  them  for  my 
sake,'  she  murmured.  '  Lift  me  up  ;  I  want  to 
put  them  round  your  neck  myself.'  She  tried, 
vainly  tried,  to  clasp  the  chain.  Her  head  fell 
back  on  his  breast.  '  Too  sleepy,'  she  said ; 
'  always  too  sleepy  now !  Say  you  love  me, 
Ovid.' 

He  said  it. 

'  Kiss  me,  dear.' 

He  kissed  her. 
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1  Now  lay  me  clown  on  the  pillow.  I'm  not 
eighteen  yet — and  I  feel  as  old  as  eighty  ! 
Eest;  all  I  want  is  rest.'  Looking  at  him 
fondly,  her  eyes  closed  little  by  little — then 
softly  opened  again.  '  Don't  wait  in  this  dull 
room,  darling ;  I  will  send  for  you,  if  I  wake.' 

It  was  the  only  wish  of  hers  that  he  dis- 
obeyed. From  time  to  time,  his  fingers  touched 
her  pulse,  and  felt  its  feeble  beat.  From  time 
to  time,  he  stooped  and  let  the  faint  coming 
and  going  of  her  breath  flutter  on  his  cheek. 
The  twilight  fell,  and  darkness  began  to  gather 
over  the  room.  Still,  he  kept  his  place  by  her, 
like  a  man  entranced. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

The  first  trivial  sound  that  broke  the  spell,  was 
the:-soiincl  of  a  match  struck  in  the  next  room. 

He  rose,  and  groped  his  way  to  the  door. 
Teresa  had  ventured  upstairs,  and  had  kindled 
a  light.  Some  momentary  doubt  of  him  kept 
the  nurse  silent  when  he  looked  at  her.  He 
stammered,  and  stared  about  him  confusedly, 
when  he  spoke. 

'  Where — where —  ?  '  He  seemed  to  have 
lost  his  hold  on  his  thoughts — he  gave  it  up, 
and  tried  again.  '  I  want  to  be  alone,'  he  said; 
recovering,  for  the  moment,  some  power  of 
expressing  himself. 

Teresa's  first  fear  of  him  vanished.     She 
took  him  by  the  hand  like  a  child,  and  led  him 
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downstairs  to  his  rooms.  He  stood  silently 
watching  her,  while  she  lit  the  candles. 

'  When  Carmina  sleeps  now,'  he  asked, 
'  does  it  last  long  ? ' 

6  Often  for  hours  together,'  the  nurse 
answered. 

He  said  no  more ;  he  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten that  there  was  another  person  in  the 
room. 

She  found  courage  in  her  pity  for  him. 
'  Try  to  pray,'  she  said,  and  left  him. 

He  fell  on  his  knees ;  but  still  the  words 
foiled  him.  He  tried  to  quiet  his  mind  by  holy 
thoughts.  No  !  The  dumb  agony  in  him  was 
powerless  to  find  relief.  Only  the  shadows  of 
thoughts  crossed  his  mind  ;  his  eyes  ached  with 
a  burning  heat.  He  began  to  be  afraid  of  him- 
self. The  active  habits  of  the  life  that  he  had 
left,  drove  him  out,  with  the  instincts  of  an 
animal,  into  space  and  air.  Neither  knowing 
nor  caring  in  what  direction  he  turned  his  steps, 
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he  walked  on  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  On  and 
on,  till  the  crowded  houses  began  to  grow  more 
rare — till  there  were  gaps  of  open  ground,  on 
either  side  of  him — till  the  moon  rose  behind  a 
plantation  of  trees,  and  bathed  in  its  melancholy 
light  a  lonely  high  road.  He  followed  the  road 
till  he  was  tired  of  it,  and  turned  aside  into  a 
winding  lane.  The  lights  and  shadows,  alter- 
nating with  each  other,  soothed  and  pleased 
him.  He  had  got  the  relief  in  exercise  that 
had  been  denied  him  while  he  was  in  repose. 
He  could  think  asain  ;  he  could  feel  the  resolu- 
tion  stirring  in  him  to  save  that  dear  one,  or  to 
die  with  her.  Now  at  last,  he  was  man  enough 
to  face  the  terrible  necessity  that  confronted 
him,  and  fight  the  battle  of  Art  and  Love 
against  Death.  He  stopped,  and  looked  round  ; 
eager  to  return,  and  be  ready  for  her  waking. 
In  that  solitary  place,  there  was  no  hope  of 
finding  a  person  to  direct  him.  He  turned,  to 
go  back  to  the  high  road. 
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At  the  same  moment,  he  became  conscious 
of  the  odour  of  tobacco  wafted  towards  him  on 
the  calm  night  air.  Some  one  was  smoking  in 
the  lane. 

He  retraced  his  steps,  until  he  reached  a 
gate — with  a  barren  field  behind  it.  There  was 
the  man,  whose  tobacco  smoke  he  had  smelt, 
leaning  on  the  gate,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
The  moonlight  fell  full  on  Ovid's  face,  as 
he  approached  to  ask  his  way.  The  man 
suddenly  stood  up — stared  at  him — and  said, 
'  Hullo !  is  it  you  or  your  ghost  ?  ' 

His   face   was   in   shadow,   but   his    voice 
answered  for  him.     The  man  was  Benjulia. 

1  Have  you  come  to  see  me  ?  '  he  asked. 

'No.' 

'  Won't  you  shake  hands  ?  ' 

'No.' 

'  What's  wrong  ?  ' 

Ovid  waited  to  answer  until  he  had  steadied 
his  temper. 
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'  I  have  seen  Carmina,'  he  said. 

BeDJulia  went  on  with  his  smoking.  'An 
interesting  case,  isn't  it  ?  '    he  remarked. 

'  Yon  were  called  into  consultation  by  Mi". 
Nidi,'  Ovid  continued ;  '  and  you  approved 
of  his  ignorant  treatment — you,  who  knew 
better.' 

'  I  should  think  I  did  ! '  Benjulia  rejoined. 

'You  deliberately  encouraged  an  incom- 
petent man  ;  you  let  that  poor  girl  go  on  from 
bad  to  worse — for  some  vile  end  of  your  own.' 

Benjulia  goodnaturedly  corrected  him. 
'  No,  no.  For  an  excellent  end — for  know- 
ledge.' 

'  If  I  fail  to  remedy  the  mischief,  which  is 
your  doing,  and  yours  alone ' 

Benjulia  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 
'  How  do  you  mean  to  cure  her  ?  '  he  eagerly 
interposed.     '  Have  you  got  a  new  idea  ?  ' 

1  If  I  fail,'  Ovid  repeated,  '  her  death  lies  at 
your  door.     You  merciless  villain — as  certainly 
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as  that  moon  is  now  shining  over  us,  your  life 
shall  answer  for  hers.' 

Astonishment — immeasurable  astonishment 
— sealed  Benjulia's  lips.  He  looked  down  the 
lane  when  Ovid  left  him,  completely  stupefied. 
The  one  imaginable  way  of  accounting  for 
such  language  as  he  had  heard — spoken  by  a 
competent  member  of  his  own  profession ! — 
presented  the  old  familiar  alternative.  '  Drunk 
or  mad  ? '  he  wondered  while  he  lit  his  pipe 
again.  Walking  back  to  the  house,  his  old 
distrust  of  Ovid  troubled  him  once  more.  He 
decided  to  call  at  Teresa's  lodgings  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  ascertain  from  the  landlady  (and  the 
chemist)  how  Carmina  was  being  cured. 

Returning  to  the  high  road,  Ovid  was 
passed  by  a  tradesman,  driving  his  cart  towards 
London.  The  man  civilly  offered  to  take  him 
as  far  as  the  nearest  outlying  cabstand. 

Neither  the  landlady  nor  Teresa  had  gone 
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to  their  beds  when  he  returned.  Their  account 
of  Carmina,  during  his  absence,  contained 
nothing  to  alarm  him.  He  bade  them  good- 
night— eager  to  be  left  alone  in  his  room. 

In  the  house  and  out  of  the  house,  there 
was  now  the  perfect  silence  that  helps  a  man 
to  think.  His  mind  was  clear ;  his  memory 
answered,  when  he  called  on  it  to  review  that 
part  of  his  own  medical  practice  which  might 
help  him,  by  experience,  in  his  present  need. 
But  he  shrank — with  Carmina's  life  in  his 
hands — from  trusting  wholly  to  himself.  A 
higher  authority  than  his  was  waiting  to  be 
consulted.  He  took  from  his  portmanteau  the 
manuscript  presented  to  him  by  the  poor 
wretch,  whose  last  hours  he  had  soothed  in  the 
garret  at  Montreal. 

The  work  opened  with  a  declaration  which 
gave  it  a  special  value,  in  Ovid's  estimation. 

'  If  this  imperfect  record  of  experience  is 
ever  read  by  other  eyes  than  mine,  I  wish  to 
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make  one  plain  statement  at  the  outset.  The 
information  which  is  presented  in  these  pages 
is  wholly  derived  from  the  results  of  bedside 
practice ;  pursued  under  miserable  obstacles 
and  interruptions,  and  spread  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  Whatever  faults  and  failings 
I  may  have  been  guilty  of  as  a  man,  I  am 
innocent,  in  my  professional  capacity,  of  ever 
having  perpetrated  the  useless  and  detestable 
cruelties  which  go  by  the  name  of  Vivisection. 
Without  entering  into  any  of  the  disputes  on 
either  side,  which  this  practice  has  provoked,  I 
declare  my  conviction  that  no  asserted  useful- 
ness in  the  end,  can  justify  deliberate  cruelty 
in  the  means.  The  man  who  seriously  main- 
tains that  any  pursuit  in  which  he  can  engage 
is  independent  of  moral  restraint,  is  a  man  in 
a  state  of  revolt  against  God.  I  refuse  to  hear 
him  in  his  own  defence,  on  that  ground.' 

Ovid  turned  next  to  the  section  of  the  work 
which    was    entitled    '  Brain    Disease.'      The 

VOL.  III.  R 
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writer    introduced    his   observations   in    these 
prefatory  words  : 

'  A  celebrated  physiologist,  plainly  avowing 
the  ignorance  of  doctors  in  the  matter  of  the 
brain  and  its  diseases,  and  alluding  to  appear- 
ances presented  by  post-mortem  examination, 
concludes  his  confession  thus :  "  We  cannot 
even  be  sure  whether  many  of  the  changes  dis- 
covered are  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the 
disease,  or  whether  the  two  are  the  conjoint 
results  of  a  common  cause." 

'  So  this  man  writes,  after  experience  in 
Vivisection. 

'  Let  my  different  experience  be  heard  next. 
Not  knowing  into  what  hands  this  manuscript 
may  fall,  or  what  unexpected  opportunities  of 
usefulness  it  may  encounter  after  my  death,  I 
purposely  abstain  from  using  technical  lan- 
guage in  the  statement  which  I  have  now  to 
make. 

1  In  medical  investigations,  as  in  all  other 
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forms  of  human  inquiry,  the  result  in  view  is 
not  infrequently  obtained  by  indirect  and  un- 
expected means.  What  I  have  to  say  here  on 
the  subject  of  brain  disease,  was  first  suggested 
by  experience  of  two  cases,  which  seemed  in 
the  last  degree  unlikely  to  help  me.  They 
were  both  cases  of  young  women  ;  each  one 
having  been  hysterically  affected  by  a  serious 
moral  shock ;  terminating,  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  interval,  in  simulated  paralysis.  One 
of  these  cases  I  treated  successfully.  While  I 
was  still  in  attendance  on  the  other,  (pursuing 
the  same  course  of  treatment  which  events  had 
already  proved  to  be  right),  a  fatal  accident 
terminated  my  patient's  life,  and  rendered  a 
post-mortem  examination  necessary.  From 
those  starting  points,  I  arrived — by  devious 
ways  which  I  am  now  to  relate — at  deductions 
and  discoveries  that  threw  a  new  light  on  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  brain  disease.' 

Hour  by  hour,  Ovid  studied  the  pages  that 
r  2 
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followed,  until  his  mind  and  the  mind  of  the 
writer  were  one.  He  then  returned  to  certain 
preliminary  allusions  to  the  medical  treatment 
of  the  two  girls — inexpressibly  precious  to  him, 
in  Cannula's  present  interests.  The  dawn  of 
day  found  him  prepared  at  all  points,  and  only 
waiting  until  the  lapse  of  the  next  few  hours 
placed  the  means  of  action  in  his  hands. 

But  there  was  one  anxiety  still  to  be  relieved, 
before  he  lay  down  to  rest. 

He  took  off  his  shoes,  and  stole  upstairs  to 
Carmina's  door.  The  faithful  Teresa  wes  astir, 
earnestly  persuading  her  to  take  some  nourish- 
ment. The  little  that  he  could  hear  of  her 
voice,  as  she  answered,  made  his  heart  ache 
—it  was  so  faint  and  so  low.  Still  she  could 
speak ;  and  still  there  was  the  old  saying  to 
remember,  which  has  comforted  so  many  and 
deceived  so  many :  While  there's  life,  there's 
hope. 
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CHAPTER   LX. 

After  a  brief  interview  with  his  step-son,  Mr. 
Gallilee  returned  to  his  daughters  in  Scotland. 

Touched  by  his  fatherly  interest  in  Car- 
mina,  Ovid  engaged  to  keep  him  informed  of 
her  progress  towards  recovery.  If  the  anti- 
cipation of  saving  her  proved  to  be  the  sad 
delusion  of  love  and  hope,  silence  would 
signify  what  no  words  could  say. 

In  ten  days  'lime,  there  was  a  happy  end 
to  suspense.  The  slow  process  of  recovery 
might  extend  perhaps  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
But,  if  no  accident  happened,  Ovid  had  the 
best  reasons  for  believing  that  Carmina's  life 
was  safe. 

Freed  from  the  terrible  anxieties  that  had 
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oppressed  him,  he  was  able  to  write  again,  a 
few  days  later,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  and  to 
occupy  his  pen  at  Mr.  Gallilee's  express  re- 
quest, with  such  an  apparently  trifling  subject 
as  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Null. 

'  Your  old  medical  adviser  was  quite  right 
in  informing  you  that  I  had  relieved  him  from 
any  further  attendance  on  Carmina.  But  his 
lively  imagination  (or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say, 
his  sense  of  his  own  consequence)  has  misled 
you.  when  he  also  declares  that  I  purposely 
insulted  him.  I  took  the  greatest  pains  not  to 
wound  his  self-esteem.  He  left  me  in  anger, 
nevertheless. 

'  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  I  received  a 
note  from  him ;  addressing  me  as  "  Sir,"  and 
asking  ironically  if  I  had  any  objection  to  his 
looking  at  the  copies  of  my  prescriptions  in  the 
chemist's  book.  Though  he  was  old  enough 
to  be  my  father  (he  remarked)  it  seemed  that 
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experience  counted  for  nothing ;  he  had  still 
something  to  learn  from  his  junior,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease — and  so  on. 

'At  that  miserable  time  of  doubt  and 
anxiety,  I  could  only  send  a  verbal  reply, 
leaving  him  to  do  what  he  liked.  Before  I  tell 
you  of  the  use  that  he  made  of  his  liberty  of 
action,  I  must  confess  something  relating  to 
the  prescriptions  themselves.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  long  and  learned  words,  and  don't  suppose 
that  I  am  occupying  your  attention  in  this  way, 
without  a  serious  reason  for  it  which  you  will 
presently  understand. 

'  A  note  in  the  manuscript — to  my  study  of 
which,  I  owe,  under  God,  the  preservation  of 
Carmina's  life — warned  me  that  chemists,  in 
the  writer's  country,  had  either  refused  to  make 
up  certain  prescriptions  given  in  the  work,  or 
had  taken  the  liberty  of  altering  the  new  quan- 
tities and  combinations  of  some  of  the  drugs 
prescribed. 
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'  Precisely  the  same  thing  happened  here, 
in  the  case  of  the  first  chemist  to  whom  I  sent. 
He  refused  to  make  up  the  medicine,  unless  I 
provided  him  with  a  signed  statement  taking 
the  whole  responsibility  on  myself. 

'  Having  ascertained  the  exact  nature  of  his 
objection,  I  dismissed  him  without  his  guar- 
antee, and  employed  another  chemist ;  taking 
care  (in  the  interests  of  my  time  and  my 
temper)  to  write  my  more  important  prescrip- 
tions under  reserve.  That  is  to  say,  I  followed 
the  conventional  rules,  as  to  quantities  and 
combinations,  and  made  the  necessary  additions 
or  changes  from  my  own  private  stores  when 
the  medicine  was  sent  home. 

*  Poor  foolish  Mr.  Null,  finding  nothing  to 
astonish  him  in  my  course  of  medicine — as  re- 
presented by  the  chemist — appears  by  his  own 
confession,  to  have  copied  the  prescriptions 
with  a  malicious  object  in  view.  "  I  have  sent 
them,  (he  informs  me,  in  a  second  letter)   to 
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Doctor  Benjulia  ;  in  order  that  he  too  may- 
learn  something  in  his  profession  from  the 
master  who  has  dispensed  with  our  services." 
This  new  effort  of  irony  means  that  I  stand  self- 
condemned  of  vanity,  in  presuming  to  rely  on 
my  own  commonplace  resources — represented 
by  the  deceitful  evidence  of  the  chemist's  book  ! 

'  But  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Null,  notwith- 
standing :  he  has  done  me  a  service,  in  mean- 
ing to  do  me  an  injury. 

'My  imperfect  prescriptions  have  quieted 
the  mind  of  the  man  to  whom  he  sent  them. 
This  wretch's  distrust  has  long  since  falsely 
suspected  me  of  some  professional  rivalry  pur- 
sued in  secret ;  the  feeling  showed  itself  again, 
when  I  met  with  him  by  accident  on  the  night 
of  my  return  to  London.  Since  Mr.  Null  has 
communicated  with  him,  the  landlady  is  no 
longer  insulted  by  his  visits,  and  offended  by 
his  questions — all  relating  to  the  course  of 
treatment  which  I  was  pursuing  upstairs. 
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'  You  now  understand  why  I  have  ventured 
to  trouble  you  on  a  purely  professional  topic. 
To  turn  to  matters  of  more  interest — our  dear 
Carmina  is  well  enough  to  remember  you,  and 
to  send  her  love  to  you  and  the  girls.  But 
even  this  little  effort  is  followed  by  fatigue. 

'  I  don't  mean  only  fatigue  of  body :  that 
is  now  a  question  of  time  and  care.  I  mean 
fatigue  of  mind — expressing  itself  by  defect  of 
memory. 

'  On  the  morning  when  the  first  positive 
change  for  the  better  appeared,  I  was  at  her 
bedside  when  she  woke.  She  looked  at  me  in 
amazement.  "  Why  didn't  you  warn  me  of 
your  sudden  return  ?  "  she  asked,  "  I  have  only 
written  to  you  to-day — to  your  bankers  at 
Quebec !     What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

'  I  did  my  best  to  soothe  her,  and  succeeded. 
There  is  a  complete  lapse  in  her  memory — I 
am  only  too  sure  of  it !  She  has  no  recollec- 
tion of  anything  that  has  happened,  since  she 
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wrote  her  last  letter  to  me — a  letter  which 
must  have  been  lost  (perhaps  intercepted  ?),  or 
I  should  have  received  it  before  I  left  Quebec. 
This  forgetfulness  of  the  dreadful  trials  through 
which  my  poor  darling  has  passed,  is,  in  itself, 
a  circumstance  which  we  must  all  rejoice  over 
for  her  sake.  But  I  am  discouraged  by  it,  at 
the  same  time  ;  fearing  it  may  indicate  some 
more  serious  injury  than  I  have  yet  discovered. 

'  Miss  Minerva — what  should  I  do  without 
the  help  and  sympathy  of  that  best  of  true 
women  ? — Miss  Minerva  has  cautiously  tested 
her  memory  in  other  directions,  with  encourag- 
ing results,  so  far.  But  I  shall  not  feel  easy 
until  I  have  tried  further  experiments,  by  means 
of  some  person  who  does  not  exercise  a  power- 
ful influence  over  her,  and  whose  memory  is 
naturally  occupied  with  what  we  older  people 
call  trifles. 

'  When  you  all  leave  Scotland  next  month, 
bring    Zo    here  with    you.     My    dear    little 
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correspondent  is  just  the  sort  of  quaint  child  I 
want  for  the  purpose.  Kiss  her  for  me  till  she 
is  out  of  breath — and  say  that  is  what  I  mean 
to  do  when  we  meet.' 

The  return  to  London  took  place  in  the 
last  week  in  October. 

Lord  and  Lady  Northlake  went  to  their 
town  residence," taking  Maria  and  Zo  with  them. 
There  were  associations  connected  with  Fair- 
field Gardens,  which  made  the  prospect  of 
living  there — without  even  the  society  of  his 
children — unendurable  to  Mr.  Gallilee.  Ovid's 
house,  still  waiting  the  return  of  its  master, 
was  open  to  his  step-father.  The  poor  man 
was  only  too  glad  (in  his  own  simple  language) 
'  to  keep  the  nest  warm  for  his  son.' 

The  latest  inquiries  made  at  the  asylum 
were  hopefully  answered.  Thus  far,  the 
measures  taken  to  restore  Mrs.  Gallilee  to 
herself  had  succeeded  beyond  expectation.    But 
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one  unfavourable  symptom  remained.  She 
was  habitually  silent.  When  she  did  speak, 
her  mind  seemed  to  be  occupied  with  scientific 
subjects :  she  never  mentioned  her  husband,  or 
any  other  member  of  the  family.  Time  and 
attention  would  remove  this  drawback.  In 
two  or  three  months  more  perhaps,  if  all  went 
well,  she  might  return  to  her  family  and  her 
friends,  as  sane  a  woman  as  ever. 

Calling  at  Fairfield  Gardens  for  any  letters 
that  might  be  waiting  there,  Mr.  Gallilee 
received  a  circular  in  lithographed  writing ; 
accompanied  by  a  roll  of  thick  white  paper. 
The  signature  revealed  the  familiar  name  of 
Mr.  Le  Frank. 

The  circular  set  forth  that  the  writer  had 
won  renown  and  a  moderate  income,  as  pianist 
and  teacher  of  music.  '  A  terrible  accident, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  has  injured  my  right 
hand,  and  has  rendered  amputation  of  two  of 
my  fingers  necessary.     Deprived  for  life  of  my 
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professional  resources,  I  have  but  one  means  of 
subsistence  left — viz  : — collecting  subscriptions 
for  a  song  of  my  own  composition.  N.B. — The 
mutilated  musician  leaves  the  question  of  terms 
in  the  hands  of  the  art-loving  public,  and  will 
do  himself  the  honour  of  calling  to-morrow.' 

Good-natured  Mr.  Gallilee  left  a  sovereign 
to  be  given  to  the  victim  of  circumstances — and 
then  set  forth  for  Lord  Northlake's  house.  He 
and  Ovid  had  arranged  that  Zo  was  to  be  taken 
to  see  Carmina  that  day. 

On  his  way  through  the  streets,  he  was  met 
by  Mr.  Mool.  The  lawyer  looked  at  the  song 
under  his  friend's  arm.  'What's  that  you're 
taking  such  care  of?'  he  asked.  'It  looks 
like  music.  A  new  piece  for  the  young  ladies 
—eh  ?  ' 

Mr.  Gallilee  explained.  Mr.  Mool  struck 
his  stick  on  the  pavement,  as  the  nearest 
available  means  of  expressing  indignation. 

*  Never  let  another  farthing  of  your  money 
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get  into  that  rascal's  pocket !  It's  no  merit  of 
his  that  the  poor  old  Italian  nurse  has  not 
made  her  appearance  in  the  police  reports.' 

With  this  preface,  Mr.  Mool  related  the 
circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Le  Frank  had 
met  with  his  accident.  '  His  first  proceeding 
when  they  discharged  him  from  the  hospital,' 
continued  the  lawyer,  '  was  to  summon  Teresa 
before  a  magistrate.  Fortunately  she  showed 
the  summons  to  me.  I  appeared  for  her, 
provided  with  a  plan  of  the  rooms  which  spoke 
for  itself ;  and  I  put  two  questions  to  the  com- 
plainant. What  business  had  he  in  another 
person's  room  ?  and  why  was  his  hand  in  that 
other  person's  cupboard  ?  The  reporter  kindly 
left  the  case  unrecorded  ;  and  when  the  fellow 
ended  by  threatening  the  poor  woman  outside 
the  court,  we  bound  him  over  to  keep  the 
peace.  I  have  my  eye  on  him — and  I'll  catch 
him  yet,  under  the  Vagrant  Act ! ' 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

Aided  by  time,  care,  and  skill,  Carmina  had 
gained  strength  enough  to  pass  some  hours  of 
the  day  in  the  sitting-room ;  reclining  in  an 
invalid-chair  invented  for  her  by  Ovid.  The 
welcome  sight  of  Zo — brightened  and  developed 
by  happy  autumn  days  passed  in  Scotland — 
brought  a  deep  flush  to  her  face,  and  quickened 
the  pulse  which  Ovid  was  touching,  under  pre- 
tence of  holding  her  hand.  These  signs  of  exces- 
sive nervous  sensibility  warned  him  to  limit  the 
child's  visit  to  a  short  space  of  time.  Neither 
Miss  Minerva  nor  Teresa  were  in  the  room : 
Carmina  could  have  Zo  all  to  herself. 

'  Now,  my  dear,'  she  said,  in  a  kiss,  '  tell 
me  about  Scotland.' 
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'  Scotland,'  Zo  answered  with  dignity,  '  be- 
longs to  uncle  Northlake.  He  pays  for  every- 
thing ;  and  I'm  Missus.' 

'  It's  true,'  said  Mr.  Gallilee,  bursting  with 
pride.  '  My  lord  says  it's  no  use  having  a  will 
of  your  own  where  Zo  is.  When  he  introduces 
her  to  anybody  on  the  estate,  he  says,  "  Here's 
the  Missus." ' 

Mr.  Gallilee's  youngest  daughter  listened 
critically  to  the  parental  testimony.  '  You  see 
he  knows,'  she  said  to  Ovid.  '  There's  nothing 
to  laugh  at.' 

Carmina  tried  another  question.  '  Did  you 
think  of  me,  dear,  when  you  were  far  away  ?  ' 

'  Think  of  you  ? '  Zo  repeated.  '  You're  to 
sleep  in  my  bedroom  when  Ave  go  back  to 
Scotland — and  I'm  to  be  out  of  bed,  and  one  of 
'em,  when  you  eat  your  first  Scotch  dinner. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  you'll  see  on  the  table  ? 
You'll  see  a  big  brown  steaming  bag  in  a  disli — 
and  you'll  see  me  slit  it  with  a  knife — and  the 
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bag's  fat  inside  will  tumble  out,  all  smoking  hot 
and  stinking.  That's  a  Scotch  dinner.  Oh  ! ' 
she  cried,  losing  her  dignity  in  the  sudden 
interest  of  a  new  idea,  '  oh,  Carmina,  do  you 
remember  the  Italian  boy,  and  his  song  ? ' 

Here  was  one  of  those  tests  of  her  memory 
for  trifles,  applied  with  a  child's  happy  abrupt- 
ness, for  which  Ovid  had  been  waiting.  He 
listened  eagerly.  To  his  unutterable  relief, 
Carmina  laughed. 

'  Of  course  I  remember  it ! '  she  said. 
'  Who  could  forget  the  boy  who  sings  and 
grins  and  says  Gimmee  hay  penny  ?  ' 

'  That's  it ! '  cried  Zo.  '  The  boy's  song  was 
a  good  one  in  its  way.  I've  learnt  a  better  in 
Scotland.  You've  heard  of  Donald,  haven't  you  ? ' 

'  No.' 

Zo  turned  indignantly  to  her  father.  '  Why 
didn't  you  tell  her  of  Donald  ?  ' 

Mr.  Gallilee  humbly  admitted  that  he  was 
in  fault.     Carmina  asked  who  Donald  was,  and 
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what  he  was  like.  Zo  unconsciously  tested  her 
memory  for  the  second  time. 

'  You  know  that  day,'  she  said,  '  when 
Joseph  had  an  errand  at  the  grocer's  and  I  went 
along  with  him,  and  Miss  Minerva  said  I  was  a 
vulgar  child  ?  ' 

Carmina's  memory  recalled  this  new  trifle, 
without  an  effort.  '  I  know,'  she  answered ; 
1  you  told  me  Joseph  and  the  grocer  weighed 
you  in  the  great  scales.' 

Zo  delighted  Ovid  by  trying  her  again. 
1  When  they  put  me  into  the  scales,  Cannula, 
what  did  I  weigh  ? ' 

'  Nearly  four  stone,  dear.' 

'  Quite  four  stone.  Donald  weighs  fourteen. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  ' 

Mr.  Gallilee  once  more  offered  his  testimony. 
'  The  biggest  Piper  on  my  lord's  estate,'  he 
began,  '  comes  of  a  Highland  family,  and  was 
removed  to  the  Lowlands  by  my  lord's  father. 
A  great  player ' 
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'  And  my  friend,'  Zo  explained,  stopping  her 
father  in  full  career.  '  He  takes  snuff  out  of  a 
cow's  horn.  He  shovels  it  up  his  fat  nose  with 
a  spoon,  like  this.  His  nose  wags.  He  says, 
"  Try  my  sneeshin."  Sneeshin's  Scotch  for  snuff. 
He  boos  till  he's  nearly  double  when  uncle 
.Northlake  speaks  to  him.  Boos  is  Scotch  for 
bows.  He  skirls  on  the  pipes — skirls  means 
screeches.  When  you  first  hear  him,  he'll  make 
your  stomach  ache.  You'll  get  used  to  that — 
and  you'll  find  you  like  him.  He  wears  -a 
purse  and  a  petticoat ;  he  never  had  a  pair  of 
trousers  on  in  his  life  ;  there's  no  pride  about 
him.  Say  you're  my  friend  and  he'll  let  you 
smack  his  legs ' 

Here,  Ovid  was  obliged  to  bring  the  bio- 
graphy of  Donald  to  a  close.  Carmina's  enjoy- 
ment of  Zo  was  becoming  too  keen  for  her 
strength  ;  her  bursts  of  laughter  grew  louder 
and  louder — the  wholesome  limit  of  excite- 
ment was  being  rapidly  passed.    '  Tell  us  about 
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your  cousins,'  lie  said,  by  way  of  effecting  a 
diversion. 

'  The  big  ones? '  Zo  asked. 

'  No  ;  the  little  ones,  like  you.' 

'  Xiee  girls — they  play  at  everything  I  tell 
'em .  Jolly  boys — when  they  knock  a  girl 
down,  they  pick  her  up  again,  and  clean  her.' 

Carmina  was  once  more  in  danger  of  passing 
the  limit.  Ovid  made  another  attempt  to  effect 
a  diversion.  Singing  would  be  comparatively 
harmless  in  its  effect — as  he  rashly  supposed. 
'  What's  that  song  you  learnt  in  Scotland  ? '  he 
asked. 

'  It's  Donald's  song,'  Zo  replied.  '  He 
taught  me.' 

At  the  sound  of  Donald's  dreadful  name, 
Ovid  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said  there  was 
no  time  for  the  song.  Mr.  Gallilee  suddenly 
and  seriously  sided  with  his  step-son.  '  How 
she  get  among  the  men  after  dinner,'  he  said, 
'  nobody  knows.    Lady  Northlake  has  forbidden 
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Donald  to  teach  her  any  more  songs  ;  and  I 
have  requested  him,  as  a  favour  to  me,  not  to 
let  her  smack  his  legs.  Come,  my  dear,  it's 
time  we  were  home  again.' 

Well  intended  by  both  gentlemen — but  too 
late.  Zo  was  ready  for  the  performance ;  her 
hat  was  cocked  on  one  side  ;  her  plump  little 
arms  were  set  akimbo  ;  her  round  eyes  opened 
and  closed  facetiously  in  winks  worthy  of  a  low 
comedian.  '  I'm  Donald,'  she  announced  :  and 
burst  out  with  the  song :  '  Were  gayly  yet, 
we're  gay ly  yet;  We're  not  very  fou,  but  ice  re 
gayly  yet :  Then  sit  ye  awhile,  and  tipple  a  bit; 
For  we're  not  very  fou,  but  ice  re  gayly  yet' 
She  snatched  up  Cannula's  medicine  glass,  and 
waved  it  over  her  head  with  a  Bacchanalian 
screech.  '  Fill  a  brimmer,  Tammie  !  Here's 
to  Eedshanks ! ' 

'And  pray  who  is  Eedshanks?'  asked  a 
lady,  standing  in  the  doorway. 

Zo  turned  round — and  instantly  collapsed. 
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A  terrible  figure,  associated  with  lessons  and 
punishments,  stood  before  her.  The  convivial 
friend  of  Donald,  the  established  Missus  of  Lord 
Northlake,  disappeared — and  a  polite  pupil 
took  their  place.  '  If  you  please,  Miss  Minerva, 
Redshanks  is  nickname  for  a  Highlander.' 
Who  would  have  recognised  the  singer  of 
'  We're  gayly  yet,'  in  the  subdued  young 
person  who  made  that  reply  ? 

The  door  opened  again.  Another  disastrous 
intrusion  ?  Yes,  another !  Teresa  appeared 
this  time — caught  Zo  up  in  her  arms — and  gave 
the  child  a  kiss  that  was  heard  all  over  the 
room.  '  Ah,  mia  Giocosa ! '  cried  the  old  nurse 
— too  happy  to  speak  in  any  language  but  her 
own.  '  What  does  that  mean  ?  '  Zo  asked, 
settling  her  ruffled  petticoats.  '  It  means,'  said 
Teresa,  who  prided  herself  on  her  English,  '  Ah, 
my  Jolly.'  This  to  a  young  lady  who  could 
slit  a  haggis!  This  to  the  only  person  in 
Scotland,  privileged  to   smack  Donald's  legs ! 
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Zo  turned  to  her  father,  and  recovered  her 
dignity.  Maria  herself  could  hardly  have 
spoken  with  more  severe  propriety.  '  I  wish 
to  go  home,'  said  Zo. 

Ovid  had  only  to  look  at  Carmina,  and  to 
see  the  necessity  of  immediate  compliance  with 
his  little  sister's  wishes.  No  more  laughing,  no 
more  excitement,  for  that  day.  He  led  Zo  out 
himself,  and  resigned  her  to  her  father  at  the 
door  of  his  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 


oJ 


Cheered  already  by  having  got  away  from 
Miss  Minerva  and  the  nurse,  Zo  desired  to  know 
who  lived  downstairs  ;  and,  hearing  that  these 
were  Ovid's  rooms,  insisted  on  seeing  them. 
The  three  went  in  together. 

Ovid  drew  Mr.  Gallilee  into  a  corner.  '  I'm 
easier  about  Carmina  now,'  he  said.  '  The 
failure  of  her  memory  doesn't  extend  back- 
wards. It  begins  with  the  shock  to  her  brain, 
on  the  day  when  Teresa  removed  her  to  this 
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house — and  it  will  end,  I  feel  confident,  with 
the  end  of  her  illness.' 

Mr.  Gallilee's  attention  suddenly  wandered. 
'  Zo  ! '  he  called  out,  '  don't  touch  your  brother's 
papers.' 

The  one  object  that  had  excited  the  child's 
curiosity  was  the  writing-table.  Dozens  of 
sheets  of  paper  were  scattered  over  it,  covered 
with  writing,  blotted  and  interlined.  Some  of 
these  leaves  had  overflowed  the  table,  and  found 
a  resting-place  on  the  floor.  Zo  was  amusing 
herself  by  picking  them  up.  '  Well !  '  she  said, 
handing  them  obediently  to  Ovid,  'I've  had 
many  a  rap  on  the  knuckles  for  writing  not  half 
as  bad  as  yours.' 

Hearing  his  daughter's  remark,  Mr.  Gallilee 
became  interested  in  looking  at  the  fragments 
of  manuscript.  '  What  an  awful  mess ! '  he 
exclaimed.  'May  I  try  if  I  can  read  a  bit?' 
Ovid  smiled.  '  Try  by  all  means ;  you  will 
make  one  useful  discovery  at  least — you   will 
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see  that  the  most  patient  men  on  the  face  of 
the  civilised  earth  are  Printers  ! ' 

Mr.  Gallilee  tried  a  page — and  gave  it  up 
before  he  turned  giddy.  '  Is  it  fair  to  ask  what 
this  is  ? ' 

6  Something  easy  to  feel,  and  hard  to  ex- 
press/ Ovid  answered.  '  These  ill-written  lines 
are  my  offering  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of 
an  unknown  and  unhappy  man.' 

'  The  man  you  told  me  of,  who  died  at 
Montreal  ?  ' 

1  Yes.' 

'  You  never  mentioned  his  name.' 

'  His  last  wishes  forbade  me  to  mention  it  to 
any  living  creature.  God  knows  there  were 
pitiable,  most  pitiable,  reasons  for  his  dying 
unknown  !  The  stone  over  his  grave  only  bears 
his  initials,  and  the  date  of  his  death.  But,' 
said  Ovid,  kindling  with  enthusiasm,  as  he  laid 
his  hand  on  his  manuscript,  '  the  discoveries  of 
this   great   physician   shall   benefit    humanity ! 
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And  my  debt  to  him  shall  be  acknowledged, 
with  the  admiration  and  the  devotion  that  I 
truly  feel !  ' 

'  In  a  book  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Gallilee. 
'  In  a  book  that  is  now  being  printed.    You 
will  see  it  before  the  New  Year.' 

Finding  nothing  to  amuse  her  in  the  sitting- 
room,  Zo  had  tried  the  bedroom  next.  She 
now  returned  to  Ovid,  dragging  after  her  a 
long  white  staff  that  looked  like  an  Alpen- 
stock. '  What's  this  ?  '  she  asked.  '  A  broom- 
stick?' 

'  A  specimen  of  rare  Canadian  wood,  my 
dear.     Would  you  like  to  have  it? ' 

Zo  took  the  offer  quite  seriously.  She 
looked  with  longing  eyes  at  the  specimen,  three 
times  as  tall  as  herself — and  shook  her  head. 
'I'm  not  big  enough  for  it,  yet,'  she  said. 
;  Look  at  it,  papa  !  Benjulia's  stick  is  nothing 
to  this.' 

That    name — on    the   child's   lips — had   a 
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sound  revolting  to  Ovid.  ( Don't  speak  of 
him  ! '  he  said  irritably. 

'  Mustn't  I  speak  of  him,'  Zo  asked,  '  when 
I  want  him  to  tickle  me  ? ' 

Ovid  beckoned  to  her  father.  '  Take  her 
away  now,'  he  whispered — '  and  never  let  her 
see  that  man  a^ain.' 

The  warning  was  needless.  The  man's 
destiny  had  decreed  that  he  and  Zo  were  never 
more  to  meet. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

Bexjulia's  servants  had  but  a  dull  time  of 
it,  poor  souls,  in  the  lonely  house.  Towards 
the  end  of  December,  they  subscribed  among 
themselves  to  buy  one  of  those  wonderful 
Christmas  Numbers — presenting  year  after  year 
the  same  large-eyed  ladies,  long-legged  lovers, 
corpulent  children,  snowy  landscapes,  and 
gluttonous  merry-makings — which  have  become 
a  national  institution :  say,  the  pictorial  plum 
puddings  of  the  English  nation. 

The  servants  had  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy 
their  genial  newspaper,  before  the  dining-room 
bell  disturbed  them. 

For  some  weeks  past,  the  master  had  again 
begun  to  spend  the  whole  of  his  time  in  the 
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mysterious  laboratory.  On  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  returned  to  the  house,  he  was  always 
out  of  temper.  If  the  servants  knew  nothing 
else,  they  knew  what  these  signs  meant — the 
great  man  was  harder  at  work  than  ever ;  and 
in  spite  of  his  industry,  he  was  not  getting  on 
so  well  as  usual. 

On  this  particular  evening,  the  bell  rang  at 
the  customary  time — and  the  cook  (successor 
to  the  unfortunate  creature  with  pretensions 
to  beauty  and  sentiment)  hastened  to  get  the 
dinner  ready.  * 

The  footman  turned  to  the  dresser,  and 
took  from  it  a  little  heap  of  newspapers  ;  care- 
fully counting  them  before  he  ventured  to  carry 
them  upstairs.  This  was  Doctor  Benjulia's 
regular  weekly  supply  of  medical  literature ; 
and  here,  again,  the  mysterious,  man  presented 
an  incomprehensible  problem  to  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  subscribed  to  every  medical 
publication  in   England — and   he    never   read 
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one  of  them  !  The  footman  cut  the  leaves  ; 
and  the  master,  with  his  forefinger  to  help  him, 
ran  his  eye  up  and  down  the  pages  ;  apparently 
in  search  of  some  announcement  that  he  never 
found — and,  still  more  extraordinary,  without 
showing  the  faintest  sign  of  disappointment 
when  he  had  done.  Every  week,  he  briskly 
shoved  his  unread  periodicals  into  a  huge 
basket,  and  sent  them  downstairs  as  waste 
paper. 

The  footman  took  up  the  newspapers  and 
the  dinner  together — and  was  received  with 
frowns  and  curses.  He  was  abused  for  every- 
thing that  he  did  in  his  own  department,  and 
for  every  tiling  that  the  cook  had  done  besides. 
'  Whatever  the  master's  working  at,'  he  an- 
nounced, on  returning  to  the  kitchen,  '  he's 
farther  away  from  hitting  the  right  nail  on  the 
head  than  ever.  Upon  my  soul,  I  think  I  shall 
have  to  give  warning !  Let's  relieve  our  minds. 
Where's  the  Christmas  Number  ?  ' 
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Half  an  hour  later,  the  servants  were 
startled  by  a  tremendous  bang  of  the  house- 
door  which  shook  the  whole  building.  The 
footman  ran  upstairs :  the  dining-room  was 
empty ;  the  master's  hat  was  not  on  its  peg  in 
the  hall ;  and  the  medical  newspapers  were 
scattered  about  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Close 
to  the  fender  lay  a  crumpled  leaf,  torn  out.  Its 
position  suggested  that  it  had  narrowly  missed 
being  thrown  into  the  fire.  The  footman 
smoothed  it  out,  and  looked  at  it. 

One  side  of  the  leaf  contained  a  report  of  a 
lecture.  This  was  dry  reading.  The  footman 
tried  the  other  side,  and  found  a  review  of  a 
new  medical  work. 

This  would  have  been  dull  reading  too,  but 
for  an  extract  from  a  Preface,  stating  how  the 
book  came  to  be  published,  and  what  wonderful 
discoveries,  relating  to  peoples'  brains,  it  con- 
tained. There  were  some  curious  things  said 
here — especially  about  a  melancholy  deathbed 
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at  a  place  called  Montreal — which  made  the 
Preface  almost  as  interesting  as  a  story.  But 
what  was  there  in  this  to  hurry  the  master  out  of 
the  house,  as  if  the  devil  had  been  at  his  heels  ? 

Doctor  Benjulia's  nearest  neighbour  was  a 
small  farmer  named  Gregg.  He  was  taking  a 
nap  that  evening,  when  his  wife  bounced  into 
the  room,  and  said,  '  Here's  the  big  doctor 
gone  mad  ! '  And  there  he  was  truly,  at  Mrs. 
Gregg's  heels,  clamouring  to  have  the  horse 
put  to  in  the  gig,  and  to  be  driven  to  London 
instantly.  He  said,  'Pay  yourself  what  you 
please ' — and  opened  his  pocket-book,  full  of 
bank-notes.  Mr.  Gregg  said,  '  It  seems,  sir, 
this  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death.'  Whereupon 
he  looked  at  Mr.  Gregg— and  considered  a 
little — and,  becoming  quiet  on  a  sudden, 
answered,  '  Yes,  it  is.' 

On  the  road  to  London,  he  never  once 
spoke — except  to  himself — and  then  only  from 
time  to  time. 

VOL.   III.  t 
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It  seemed,  judging  by  what  fell  from  him 
now  and  then,  that  he  was  troubled  about  a 
man  and  a  letter.  He  had  suspected  the  man 
all  along ;  but  he  had  nevertheless  given  him 
the  letter — and  now  it  had  ended  in  the  letter 
turning  out  badly  for  Doctor  Benjulia  himself. 
Where  he  went  to  in  London,  it  was  not 
possible  to  say.  Mr.  Gregg's  horse  was  not 
fast  enough  for  him.  As  soon  as  he  could  find 
one,  he  took  a  cab. 

The  shopman  of  Mr.  Barrable,  the  famous 
publisher  of  medical  works,  had  just  put  up 
the  shutters,  and  was  going  downstairs  to  his 
tea,  when  he  heard  a  knocking  at  the  shop 
door.  The  person  proved  to  be  a  very  tall 
man,  in  a  violent  hurry  to  buy  Mr.  Ovid  Vere's 
new  book.  He  said,  by  way  of  apology,  that 
he  was  in  that  line  himself,  and  that  his  name 
was  Benjulia.  The  shopman  knew  him  by 
reputation,  and  sold  him  the  book.  He  was  in 
such  a  hurry  to  read  it,  that  he  actually  began 
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iu  the  shop.  Tt  was  necessary  to  tell  him  that 
business  hours  were  over.  Hearing  this,  he 
ran  out,  and  told  the  cabman  to  drive  as  fast  as 
possible  to  Pall  Mall. 

The  library  waiter  at  Doctor  Benjulia's  Club 
found  him  in  the  library,  busy  with  a  book. 

He  was  quite  alone ;  the  members,  at  that 
hour  of  the  evening,  being  generally  at  dinner, 
or  in  the  smoking-room.  The  man  whose 
business  it  was  to  attend  to  the  fires,  went  in 
during  the  night,  from  time  to  time,  and  always 
found  him  in  the  same  corner.  It  began  to  get 
late.  He  finished  his  reading;  but  it  seemed 
to  make  no  difference.  There  he  sat — wide 
awake — holding  his  closed  book  on  his  knee, 
seemingly  lost  in  his  own  thoughts.  This  went 
on  till  it  was  time  to  close  the  Club.  They  were 
obliged  to  disturb  him.  He  said  nothing;  and 
went  slowly  down  into  the  hall,  leaving  his  book 
behind  him.  It  was  an  awful  night,  raining  and 
sleeting — but  he  took  no  notice  of  the  weather. 
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When  they  fetched  a  cab,  the  driver  refused  to 
take  him  to  where  he  lived,  on  such  a  night  as 
that.  He  only  said,  'Very  well;  go  to  the 
nearest  hotel.' 

The  night  porter  at  the  hotel  let  in  a  tall 
gentleman,  and  showed  him  into  one  of  the 
bedrooms  kept  ready  for  persons  arriving  late. 
Having  no'  luggage,  he  paid  the  charges  before- 
hand. About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
he  rang  for  the  waiter — who  observed  that  his 
bed  had  not  been  slept  in.  All  he  wanted  for 
breakfast  was  the  strongest  coffee  that  could 
be  made.  It  was  not  strong  enough  to  please 
him  when  he  tasted  it ;  and  he  had  some  brandy 
put  in.  He  paid,  and  was  liberal  to  the  waiter, 
and  went  away. 

The  policeman  on  duty,  that  day,  whose 
beat  included  the  streets  at  the  back  of  Fairfield 
Gardens,  noticed  in  one  of  them,  a  tall  gentle- 
man walking  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
looking  from    time  to    time  at   one  particular 
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house.  When  he  passed  that  way  again,  there 
was  the  gentleman  still  patrolling  the  street, 
and  still  looking  towards  the  same  house.  The 
policeman  waited  a  little,  and  watched.  The 
place  was  a  respectable  lodging  house,  and  the 
stranger  was  certainly  a  gentleman,  though  a 
queer  one  to  look  at.  It  was  not  the  policeman's 
business  to  interfere  on  suspicion,  except  in  the 
case  of  notoriously  bad  characters.  So,  though 
he  did  think  it  odd,  he  went  on  again. 

Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  Ovid  left  his  lodgings,  to  go  to  the 
neighbouring  livery  stables,  and  choose  an  open 
carriage.  The  sun  was  shining,  and  the  air 
was  brisk  and  dry,  after  the  stormy  night.  It 
was  just  the  day  when  he  might  venture  to  take 
Carmina  out  for  a  drive. 

On  his  way  down  the  street,  he  heard  foot- 
steps behind  him,  and  felt  himself  touched  on 
the  shoulder.  He  turned — and  discovered 
Benjulia.     On  the  point  of  speaking  resentfully, 
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he  restrained  himself.  There  was  something  in 
the  wretch's  face  that  struck  him  with  horror. 

Benjulia  said,  'I  won't  keep  you  long;  I 
want  to  know  one  tiling.    Will  she  live  or  die  ?  ' 

'  Her  life  is  safe — I  hope.' 

'  Through  your  new  mode  of  treatment?  ' 

His  eyes  and  his  voice  said  more  than  his 
words.  Ovid  instantly  knew  that  he  had  seen 
the  book ;  and  that  the  book  had  forestalled 
him  in  the  discovery  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life.  Was  it  possible  to  pity  a  man  whose 
hardened  nature  never  pitied  others?  All 
things  are  possible  to  a  large  heart.  Ovid 
shrank  from  answering  him. 

Benjulia  spoke  again. 

'When  we  met  that  night  at  my  garden 
gate,'  he  said,  '  you  told  me  my  life  should 
answer  for  her  life,  if  she  died.  My  neglect 
has  not  killed  her — and  you  have  no  need  to 
keep  your  word.  But  I  don't  get  off,  Mr.  Ovid 
Yere,  without  paying  the  penalty.     You  have 
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taken  'something  from  me,  which  was  dearer 
than  life.  I  wished  to  tell  you  that — I  have 
no  more  to  say.' 

Ovid  silently  offered  his  hand. 

Benjulia's  head  drooped  in  thought.  The 
generous  protest  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
injured,  spoke  in  that  outstretched  hand.  He 
looked  at  Ovid. 

'  No  ! '  he  said — and  walked  away. 

Leaving  the  street,  he  went  round  to  Fair 
field  Gardens,  and  rang  the  bell  at  Mr.  Gallilee's 
door.     The  bell  was  answered  by  a  polite  old 
woman — a  stranger  to  him  among  the  servants. 

'  Is  Zo  in  the  house  ?  '  he  inquired. 

'  Nobody's  in  the  house,  sir.  It's  to  be  let, 
if  you  please,  as  soon  as  the  furniture  can  be 
moved.' 

'  Do  you  know  where  Zo  is  ?  I  mean,  Mr. 
Gallilee's  youngest  child.' 

'  I'm  sorry  to  say,  sir,  I'm  not  acquainted 
with  the  family.' 
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He  waited  at  the  door,  apparently  hesitat- 
ing what  to  do  next.  '  I'll  go  upstairs,'  he  said 
suddenly ;  '  I  want  to  look  at  the  house.  You 
needn't  go  with  me  ;  I  know  my  way.' 

'  Thank  you  kindly,  sir  ! ' 

He  went  straight  to  the  schoolroom. 

The  repellent  melancholy  of  an  uninhabited 
place  had  fallen  on  it  already.  The  plain  fur- 
niture was  not  worth  taking  care  of:  it  was 
battered  and  old,  and  left  to  dust  and  neglect. 
There  were  two  common  deal  writing  desks, 
formerly  used  by  the  two  girls.  One  of  them 
was  covered  with  splashes  of  ink  :  varied  here 
and  there  by  barbarous  caricatures  of  faces,  in 
which  dots  and  strokes  represented  eyes,  noses, 
and  mouths.  He  knew  whose  desk  this  was, 
and  opened  the  cover  of  it.  In  the  recess 
beneath  were  soiled  tables  of  figures,  torn  maps, 
and  docfseared  writing  books.  The  ragged 
paper  cover  of  one  of  these  last,  bore  on  its 
inner  side  a  grotesquely  imperfect  inscription : 
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— my  cop  booh  zo.  He  tore  off  the  cover,  and 
put  it  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat. 

1 1  should  have  liked  to  tickle  her  once 
more,'  he  thought,  as  he  went  down  stairs 
again.  The  polite  old  woman  opened  the  door, 
curtseying  deferentially.  He  gave  her  half  a 
crown.  '  God  bless  you,  sir  ! '  she  burst  out, 
in  a  gush  of  gratitude. 

He  checked  himself,  on  the  point  of  step- 
ping into  the  street,  and  looked  at  her  with 
some  curiosity.  '  Do  you  believe  in  God  ?  '  he 
asked. 

The  old  woman  was  even  capable  of  making 
a  confession  of  faith  politely.  '  Yes,  sir,'  she 
said,  '  if  you  have  no  objection.' 

He  stepped  into  the  street.  '  I  wonder 
whether  she  is  right  ?  '  he  thought.  '  It  doesn't 
matter  ;  I  shall  soon  know.' 

The  servants  were  honestly  glad  to  see 
him,  when  he  got  home.  They  had  taken  it  in 
turn  to  sit  up  through  the  night ;  knowing  his 
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regular  habits,  and  feeling  the  dread  that  some 
accident  had  happened.  Never  before  had 
they  seen  him  so  fatigued.  He  dropped  help- 
lessly into  his  chair ;  his  gigantic  body  shook 
with  shivering  fits.  The  footman  begged  him 
to  take  some  refreshment.  '  Brandy,  and  raw 
eggs,'  he  said.  These  being  brought  to  him, 
he  told  them  to  wait  until  he  rang — and  locked 
the  door  when  they  went  out. 

After  waiting  until  the  short  winter  day- 
light was  at  an  end,  the  footman  ventured  to 
knock,  and  ask  if  the  master  wanted  lights. 
He  replied  that  he  had  lit  the  candles  for  him- 
self. No  smell  of  tobacco  smoke  came  from 
the  room ;  and  he  had  let  the  day  pnss  with- 
out going  to  the  laboratory.  These  were  por- 
tentous sisnis.  The  footman  said  to  his  fellow 
servants,  '  There's  something  wrong.'  The 
women  looked  at  each  other  in  vague  terror. 
One  of  them  said,  '  Hadn't  we  better  give 
notice  to  leave  ?  '     And  the  other  whispered  a 
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question :  '  Do  you  think  he's  committed  a 
crime  ? ' 

Towards  ten  o'clock,  the  bell  rang  at  last. 
Immediately  afterwards  they  heard  him  calling 
to  them  from  the  hall.  '  I  want  you,  all  three, 
up  here.' 

They  went  up  together — the  two  women 
anticipating  a  sight  of  horror,  and  keeping  close 
to  the  footman. 

The  master  was  walking  quietly  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  room :  the  table  had  pen 
and  ink  on  it,  and  was  covered  with  writings. 
He  spoke  to  them  in  his  customary  tones ; 
there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  agita- 
tion in  his  manner. 

'  I  mean  to  leave  this  house,  and  go  away,' 
lie  began.  'You  are  dismissed  from  my  ser- 
vice, for  that  reason  only.  Take  your  written 
characters  from  the  table ;  read  them,  and  say 
if  there  is  anything  to  complain  of.'  There  was 
nothing  to  complain  of.     On  another  part  of 
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the  table  there  were  three  little  heaps  of  money. 
*  A  month's  wages  for  each  of  you,'  he  explained, 
'  in  place  of  a  month's  warning.  I  wish  you 
good  luck.'  One  of  the  women  (the  one  who 
had  suggested  giving  notice  to  leave)  began  to 
cry.  He  took  no  notice  of  this  demonstration, 
and  went  on.  'I  want  two  of  you  to  do  me 
a  favour  before  we  part.  You  will  please  wit- 
ness the  signature  of  my  Will.'  The  sensitive 
servant  drew  back  directly.  '  No ! '  she  said, 
'I  couldn't  do  it.  I  never  heard  the  Death- 
Watch  before  in  winter  time — I  heard  it  all 
last  night.' 

The  other  two  witnessed  the  signature. 
They  observed  that  the  Will  was  a  very  short 
one.  It  was  impossible  not  to  notice  the  only 
legacy  left;  the  words  crossed  the  paper,  just 
above  the  signatures,  and  only  occupied  two 
lines :  '  I  leave  to  Zoe,  youngest  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  Gallilee,  of  Fairfield  Gardens,  London, 
everything  absolutely  of  which  I  die  possessed.' 
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Excepting  the  formal  introductory  phrases,  and 
the  statement  relating  to  the  witnesses — both 
copied  from  a  handy  book  of  law,  lying  open 
on  the  table — this  was  the  Will. 

The  female  servants  were  allowed  to  go 
downstairs  ;  after  having  been  informed  that 
they  were  to  leave  the  next  morning.  The 
footman  was  detained  in  the  dining-room. 

'  I  am  going  to  the  laboratory,'  the  master 
said  ;  '  and  I  want  a  few  things  carried  to  the 
door.' 

The  big  basket  for  waste  paper,  three  times 
filled  with  letters  and  manuscripts ;  the  books ; 
the  medicine  chest ;  and  the  stone  jar  of  oil 
from  the  kitchen — these,  the  master  and  the 
man  removed  together ;  setting  them  down  at 
the  laboratory  door.  It  was  a  still  cold  star- 
light winter's  night.  The  intermittent  shriek  of 
a  railway  whistle  in  the  distance,  was  the 
only  sound  that  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the 
time. 
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'  Good  night ! '  said  the  master. 

The  man  returned  the  salute,  and  walked 
back  to  the  house,  closing  the  front  door.  He 
was  now  more  firmly  persuaded  than  ever  that 
something  was  wrong.  In  the  hall,  the  women 
were  waiting  for  him.  'What  does  it  mean?  ' 
they  asked.  '  Keep  quiet,'  he  said  ;  '  I'm  going 
to  see.' 

In  another  minute  he  was  posted  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  behind  the  edge  of  the  wall. 
Looking  out  from  this  place,  he  could  see  the 
light  of  the  lamps  in  the  laboratory  streaming 
through  the  open  door,  and  the  dark  figure  of 
the  master  coming  and  going,  as  he  removed 
the  objects  left  outside  into  the  building.  Then 
the  door  was  shut,  and  nothing  was  visible  but 
the  dim  glow  that  found  its  way  to  the  skylight, 
through  the  white  blind  inside. 

He  boldly  crossed  the  open  space  of  ground, 
resolved  to  try  what  his  ears  might  discover, 
now  that  his  eyes  were  useless.     He   posted 
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himself  at  the  back  of  the  laboratory,  close 'to 
one  of  the  side  walls. 

Now  and  then,  he  heard — what  had  reached 
his  ears  when  he  had  been  listening  on  former 
occasions — the  faint  whining  cries  of  animals. 
These  were  followed  by  new  sounds.  Three 
smothered  shrieks,  succeeding  each  other  at 
irregular  intervals,  made  his  blood  run  cold. 
Had  three  death-strokes  been  dealt  on  some 
suffering  creatures,  with  the  same  sudden  and 
terrible  certainty?  Silence,  horrible  silence, 
was  all  that  answered.  In  the  distant  railway 
there  was  an  interval  of  peace. 

The  door  was  opened  again  ;  the  flood  of 
light  streamed  out  on  the  darkness.  Suddenly 
the  yellow  glow  was  spotted  by  the  black 
figures  of  small  swiftly-running  creatures — 
perhaps  cats,  perhaps  rabbits — escaping  from 
the  laboratory.  The  tall  form  of  the  master 
followed  slowly,  and  stood  revealed  watching 
the  flight  of  the  animals.     In  a  moment  more, 
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the  last  of  the  liberated  creatures  came  out — a 
large  dog,  limping  as  if  one  of  its  legs  was 
injured.  It  stopped  as  it  passed  the  master, 
and  tried  to  fawn  on  him.  He  threatened 
it  with  his  hand.  '  Be  off  with  you,  like 
the  rest ! '  he  said.  The  dog  slowly  crossed 
the  flow  of  light,  and  was  swallowed  up  in 
darkness. 

The  last  of  them  that  could  move  was  gone. 
The  death  shrieks  of  the  others  had  told  their 
fate. 

But  still,  there  stood  the  master  alone — a 
grand  black  figure,  with  its  head  turned  up  to 
the  stars.  The  minutes  followed  one  another : 
the  servant  waited,  and  watched  him.  The 
solitary  man  had  a  habit,  well  known  to  those 
about  him,  of  speaking  to  himself;  not  a  word 
escaped  him  now  ;  his  upturned  head  never 
moved ;  the  bright  wintry  heaven  held  him 
spell-bound. 

At  last,  the  change  came.     Once  more  the 
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silence  was  broken  by  the  scream  of  the  railway 
whistle. 

He  started  like  a  person  suddenly  roused 
from  deep  sleep,  and  went  back  into  the  labor- 
atory. The  last  sound  then  followed — the 
locking  and  bolting  of  the  door. 

The  servant  left  his  hiding-place :  his  master's 
secret,  was  no  secret  now.  He  hated  himself 
for  eating  that,  master's  bread,  and  earning  that 
master's  money.  One  of  the  ignorant  masses, 
this  man !  Mere  sentiment  had  a  strange  hold 
on  his  stupid  mind  ;  the  remembrance  of  the 
poor  wounded  dog,  companionable  and  forgiv- 
ing under  cruel  injuries,  cut  into  his  heart  like 
a  knife.  His  thought,  at  that  moment,  was  an 
act  of  treason  to  the  royalty  of  Knowledge, — 'I 
wish  to  God  I  could  lame  him,  as  he  has  lamed 
the  dog ! '  Another  fanatic !  another  fool !  Oh, 
Science,  be  merciful  to  the  fanatics,  and  the 
foDls  ! 

When  he  got  back  to  the  house,  the  women 
vol.  in.  u 
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were   still   on   the   look-out  for   him.     'Don't 
speak  to  me  now,'  he  said.     '  Get  to  your  beds 
And,  mind  this — let's  be  off  to-morrow  morn- 
ing before  lie  can  see  us.' 

There  was  no  sleep  for  him  when  he  went 
to  his  own  bed. 

The  "remembrance  of  the  do2*  tormented 
him.  The  other  lesser  animals  were  active ; 
capable  of  enjoying  their  liberty  and  finding 
shelter  for  themselves.  Where  had  the  maimed 
creature  found  a  refuge,  on  that  bitter  night? 
Again,  and  again,  and  again,  the  question 
forced  its  way  into  his  mind.  He  could  endure 
it  no  longer.  Cautiously  and  quickly — in 
dread  of  his  extraordinary  conduct  being 
perhaps  discovered  by  the  women — he  dressed 
himself,  and  opened  the  house  door  to  look  for 
the  dog. 

Out  of  the  darkness  on  the  step,  there  rose 
something  dark.  He  put  out  his  hand.  A 
persuasive   tongue,  gently   licking  it,  pleaded 
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for  a  word  of  welcome.  The  crippled  animal 
could  only  Lave  got  to  the  door  in  one 
way ;  the  gate  which  protected  the  house- 
enclosure  must  have  been  left  open.  First 
giving  the  dog  a  refuge  in  the  kitchen,  the  foot- 
man — rigidly  performing  his  last  duties — went 
to  close  the  gate. 

At  his  first  step  into  the  enclosure  he 
stopped  panic-stricken. 

The  starlit  sky  over  the  laboratory  was 
veiled  in  murky  red.  Eoaring  flame,  and 
spouting  showers  of  sparks,  poured  through 
the  broken  skylight.  Voices  from  the  farm 
raised  the  first  cry — t  Fire!  fire  ! ' 

1  t  •  •  ■ 

At  the  inquest,  the  evidence  suggested 
suspicion  of  incendiarism  and  suicide.  The 
papers,  the  books,  the  oil  betrayed  themselves 
as  combustible  materials,  carried  into  the  place 
for  a  purpose.  The  medicine  chest  was  known 
(by  its  use  in  cases  of  illness  among  the  servants) 
tj2 
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to  contain  opium.  Adjourned  inquiry  elicited 
that  the  laboratory  was  not  insured,  and  that 
the  deceased  was  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
Where  were  the  motives  ?  One  intelligent 
man,  who  had  drifted  into  the  jury,  was  satis- 
fied with  the  evidence.  He  held  that  the 
desperate  wretch  had  some  reason  of  his  own 
for  first  poisoning  himself,  and  then  setting  fire 
to  the  scene  of  his  labours.  Having  a  majority 
of  eleven  against  him,  the  wise  juryman  con- 
sented to  a  merciful  verdict  of  death  by  mis- 
adventure. The  hideous  remains  of  what  had 
once  been  Benjulia,  found  Christian  burial. 
His  brethren  of  the  torture-table,  attended 
the  funeral  in  large  numbers.  Vivisection  had 
been  beaten  on  its  own  field  of  discover}*. 
They  honoured  the  martyr  who  had  fallen  in 
their  cause. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

The  life  of  the  New  Year  was  still  only 
numbered  by  weeks,  when  a  modest  little 
marriage  was  celebrated — without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  neighbours,  without  a  crowd  in 
the  church,  and  even  without  a  wedding-break- 
fast. 

Mr.  Gallilee  (honoured  with  the  office  of 
giving  away  the  bride)  drew  Ovid  into  a 
corner  before  they  left  the  house.  '  She  still 
looks  delicate,  poor  dear,'  lie  said.  '  Do  you 
really  consider  her  to  be  well  again  ? ' 

'  As  well  as  she  will  ever  be,'  Ovid  answered. 
'  Before  I  returned  to  her,  time  had  been  lost 
which  no  skill  and  no  devotion  can  regain. 
But   the   prospect   lias  its   bright    side.     Past 
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events  which  might  have  east  their  shadow 
over  all  her  life  to  come,  have  left  no  trace 
in  her  memory.  I  will  make  her  a  happy 
woman.     Leave  the  rest  to  me.' 

Teresa  and  Mr.  Mool  were  the  witnesses  ; 
Maria  and  Zo  were  the  bridesmaids  :  they  had 
only  waited  to  go  to  church,  until  one  other 
eagerly  expected  person  joined  them.  There 
was  a  general  inquiry  for  Miss  Minerva.  Car- 
mina  astonished  everybody,  from  the  bride- 
groom downwards,  by  announcing  that  circum- 
stances prevented  her  best  and  dearest  friend 
from  being  present.  She  smiled  and  blushed 
as  she  took  Ovid's  arm.  '  When  we  are  man 
and  wife,  and  I  am  quite  sure  of  you,'  she 
whispered,  '  I  will  tell  you,  what  nobody  else 
must  know.  In  the  meantime,  darling,  if  you 
can  give  Frances  the  highest  place  in  your 
estimation — next  to  me — you  will  only  do 
justice  to  the  noblest  woman  that  ever 
lived.' 
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She  had  a  little  note  bidden  in  her  bosom, 
while  she  said  those  words.  It  was  dated  on 
the  morning  of  her  marriage :  '  When  yon 
return  from  the  honeymoon,  Carmina,  I  shall 
be  the  first  friend  who  opens  her  arms  and  her 
heart  to  you.  Forgive  me  if  I  am  not  with 
you  to-day.  We  are  all  human,  my  dear — 
don't  tell  your  husband.' 

It  was  her  last  weakness.  Carmina  had 
no  excuses  to  make  for  an  absent  guest,  when 
the  first  christening  was  celebrated.  On 
that  occasion  the  happy  young  mother  be- 
trayed a  conjugal  secret  to  her  dearest  friend, 
It  was  at  Ovid's  suggestion  that  the  infant 
daughter  was  called  by  Miss  Minerva's  christian 
name. 

But  when  the  married  pair  went  away  to 
their  happy  new  life,  there  was  a  little  cloud  of 
sadness,  which  vanished  in  sunshine — thanks  to 
Zo.  Polite  Mr.  Mool,  bent  on  making  himself 
agreeable   to   everybody,   paid    his    court    to 
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Mr.  Gallilee's  }7oungest  daughter.  '  And  who  do 
you  mean  to  marry,  my  little  Miss,  when  you 
grow  up  ? '  the  lawyer  asked  with  feeble 
drollery. 

Zo  looked  at  him  in  grave  surprise.  '  That's 
all  settled,'  she  said  ;  '  I've  got  a  man  waiting 
for  me.' 

'  Oh,  indeed  !     And  who  may  he  be  ?  ' 

1  Donald ! ' 

'  That's  a  very  extraordinary  child  of  yours,' 
Mr.  Mool  said  to  his  friend,  as  they  walked 
away  together. 

Mr.  Gallilee  absently  agreed.  '  Has  my 
message  been  given  to  my  wife  ? '  he  asked. 

Mr.  Mool  sighed  and  shook  his  head. 
'  Messages  from  her  husband  are  as  completely 
thrown  away  on  her,'  he  answered,  '  as  if  she 
was  still  in  the  asylum.  In  justice  to  yourself, 
consent  to  an  amicable  separation,  and  I  will 
arrange  it.' 
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'  Have  you  seen  her  ?  ' 

'  I  insisted  on  it,  before  I  met  her  lawyers. 
She  declares  herself  to  be  an  infamously  injured 
woman — and,  upon  my  honour,  she  proves  it, 
from  her  own  point  of  view.  "  My  husband 
never  came  near  me  in  my  illness,  and  took 
my  children  away  by  stealth.  My  children 
were  so  perfectly  ready  to  be  removed  from 
their  mother,  that  neither  of  them  had  the 
decency  to  write  me  a  letter.  My  niece  con- 
templated shamelessly  escaping  to  my  son,  and 
wrote  him  a  letter  vilifying  his  mother  in  the 
most  abominable  terms.  And  Ovid  completes 
the  round  of  ingratitude  by  marrying  the  girl 
who  has  behaved  in  this  way."  I  declare  to 
you,  Gallilee,  that  was  how  she  put  it !  "  Am 
I  to  blame,"  she  said,  "  for  believing  that  story 
about  my  brother's  wife  ?  It's  acknowledged 
that  she  gave  the  man  money — the  rest  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  Was  I  wrong  to  lose  my 
temper,  and  say  what  I  did  say  to  this  so-called 
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niece  of  mine?  Yes,  I  was  wrong,  there  :  its 
the  only  case  in  which  there  is  a  fault  to  find 
with  me.  But  had  I  no  provocation  ?  Have  I 
not  suffered  ?  Don't  try  to  look  as  if  yon  pitied 
me.  I  stand  in  no  need  of  pity.  But  I  owe  a 
duty  to  my  own  self-respect ;  and  that  duty 
compels  me  to  speak  plainly.  I  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  members  of  my 
heartless  famil}r.  The  rest  of  my  life  is 
devoted  to  intellectual  society,  and  the  en- 
nobling pursuits  of  science.  Let  me  hear  no 
more,  sir,  of  you  or  your  employers."  She 
rose  like  a  queen,  and  bowed  me  out  of  the 
room.  I  declare  to  you,  my  flesh  creeps  when 
I  think  of  her.' 

'  If  I  leave  her  now,'  said  Mr.  Gallilee,  *  I 
leave  her  in  debt.' 

'  Give  me  your  word  of  honour  not  to 
mention  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,'  Mr.  Mool 
rejoined.  '  If  she  needs  money,  the  kindest 
man   in   the   world   has  offered   me   a   blank 
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cheque  to  fill  in  for  her — and  his  name  is  Ovid 
Vere.' 


As  the  season  advanced,  two  social  enter- 
tainments which  offered  the  most  complete 
contrast  to  each  other,  were  given  in  London 
on  the  same  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ovid  Vere  had  a  little  dinner 
party  to  celebrate  their  return.  Teresa  (ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  housekeeper)  insisted 
on  stuffing  the  tomatoes  and  cooking  the 
macaroni  with  her  own  hand.  The  guests 
were  Lord  and  Lady  Northlake ;  Maria  and 
Zo  ;  Miss  Minerva  and  Mr.  Mool.  Mr.  Gallilec 
was  present  as  one  of  the  household.  While 
he  was  in  London,  he  and  his  children  lived 
under  Ovid's  roof.  When  they  went  to  Scot- 
land, Mr.  Gallilee  had  a  cottage  of  his  own 
(which  he  insisted  on  buying)  in  Lord  North- 
lake's  park.  He  and  Zo  drank  too  much 
champagne   at   dinner.       The    father   made   a 
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speech ;  and  the  daughter  sang,  '  We're  gayly 

yet.' 

In  another  quarter  of  London,  there  was 
a  party  which  filled  the  street  with  carriages, 
and  which  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  the 
next  morning. 

Mrs.  Gallilee  was  At  Home  to  Science. 
The  Professors  of  the  civilised  universe  rallied 
round  their  fair  friend.  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  bewildered  the  announcing  servants 
with  a  perfect  Babel  of  names — and  Great 
Britain  was  grandly  represented.  Those  three 
superhuman  men,  who  had  each  had  a  peep 
behind  the  veil  of  creation,  and  discovered  the 
mystery  of  life,  attended  the  party  and  became 
centres  of  three  circles — the  circle  that  believed 
in  'protoplasm,'  the  circle  that  believed  in 
1  bioplasm,'  and  the  circle  that  believed  in 
'  atomised  charges  of  electricity,  conducted  into 
the  system  by  the  oxygen  of  respiration.'  Lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  went  on  all  through 
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the  evening,  all  over  the  magnificent  room 
engaged  for  the  occasion.  In  one  corner,  a 
fair  philosopher  in  blue  velvet  and  point  lace, 
took  the  Sun  in  hand  facetiously.  '  The  sun's 
life,  my  friends,  begins  with  a  nebulous  infancy 
and  a  gaseous  childhood.'  In  another  corner, 
a  gentleman  of  shy  and  retiring  manners  con- 
verted '  radiant  energy  into  sonorous  vibrations ' 
— themselves  converted  into  sonorous  popping* 
by  waiters  and  champagne  bottles  at  the  supper 
table.  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  hostess 
solved  the  serious  problem  of  diet ;  viewed  as 
a  method  of  assisting  tadpoles  to  develope 
themselves  into  frogs — with  such  cheering 
results  that  these  last  lively  beings  joined  the 
guests  on  the  carpet,  and  gratified  intelligent 
cariosity  by  explorations  on  the  stairs.  Within 
the  space  of  one  remarkable  evening,  three 
hundred  illustrious  people  were  charmed,  sur- 
prised, instructed,  and  amused ;  and  when 
Science  went  home,  it  left  a  conversazione  (for 
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once)  with  its  stomach  well  filled.  At  two  in 
the  morning,  Mrs.  Gallilee  sat  down  in  the 
empty  room,  and  said  to  the  learned  friend 
who  lived  with  her, 

'  At  last,  I'm  a  happy  wroman ! ' 


THE    END. 
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